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(The above is the title of an interesting 
book recently issued by G. P. Putnam's 


Sons, New York. Mr. Saunders and 
his wife were residents of Pasadena, 
California, and having their interest 


aroused in these peaceful, industrious and 
historic peoples, made a careful tour of 
observation of their pueblos. This fas- 
cinating volume of nearly 300 pages, 48 
illustrations, a map and a glossary of 
names and terms is the result.—Editor. ) 


HEN WE DECIDED on our way 
to California, a few years ago, to 
stop off for a week in New Mexico’s 
quaint old capital, we had, in 
common with most Americans, as little 
interest in Indians as in South Sez 
Islanders, and as little knowledge of 
them. 

To be sure, we remembered in a general 
way from our school-books that the 
Indian had been a troublesome thorn 
in the flesh of our pushing pioneers; and 
that the Government now has him sys- 
tematically in hand under an Indian 
policy operated from Washington, often 
with great injustice to the red man, we 
also thought we knew from Ramona and 
one or two less popular romances. 

Furthermore we are aware that there 
are in the land Indian schools wherein 
the aboriginal youth are drilled in the 
white man’s better way, to the great 
comfort of the philanthropic taxpayer, 
and the credit of the Government, if 
we were to believe the pieces in the maga- 
zines and family newspaper, especially 
at Commencement time. 





By Charles Francis Saunders 


That there was any other sort o! 
Indian, however, than the war-path- 
treading, scalp-raising stock of the 
novels and the Wild West shows, we 
did not know. We did not know that, 
in our South-West, there dwells a very 
different type of Indians—the Pueblos- 
who, even at the time of the discovery 
of America, were experienced stone- 
house builders and town-dwellers, de- 
votees of peace and order, with a fairly 
well developed civilization of their own; 
who were then, and still are, industrious, 
self-governing agriculturists, and who 
have never been at war with the United 
States. It was a revelation to us when 
we learned that more than a score of 
these settled, picturesque Pueblo com- 
munities still exist in northern New 
Mexico and Arizona, striving to live 
on in their ancient way as well as our 
Government will let them. 

Our state of ignorance at that time, 
I have reason to believe, is still shared 
by the major part of our fellow-citizens; 
and it is in the hope of directing more 
general attention to what our country 
possesses in that remarkable aboriginal 
remnant—the Indians of the Terraced 
Houses, as an old Spanish chronicler 
valled them—that this book has been 
written. 

With the hope goes the earnest prayer 
that something will be sympathetically 
done by the people of our great Republic 
to arrest the disintegration and sure 
extinction of these little Pueblo republics 
an extinction towards which the present 
well-intended but misdirected govern- 
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A STREET IN ACOMA 


From /ndians of the 


Terraced Houses by Charles Francis Saunders, by kind permission of the pub- 


lishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


mental inierference is inevitably tend- 
ing. What John Fiske, in his preface 
to The Discovery of America, states of 
one section of the Pueblos—the Hopis 
is true of them all: 

“Some extremely ancient types of 
society (says this American historian ), 
still preserved on this continent in 
something like purity, are among the 
most insiructive monuments of the past 


that can now be found in the world. 
Such a type is that of the -Mokis of 
north-easiern Arizona. I have heard 
arumor' * * * * * * that there are 
persons who wish the United States 
Government ito interfere with this 
peaceful and __ self-respecting people, 


break up their pueblo life, scatter them 
in farmsteads, and otherwise compel 
them, against‘ their own wishes, to 
change their habits and customs. If 
such a stupid and cruel thing were ever 
to be done, we might justly be said to 
have equalled or surpassed the folly 
of the Spaniards who used to make bon- 
fires of Mexican hieroglyphics.”’ 

That very “cruel and stupid thing” 
is now being done and more, doubtless, 
is contemplated. If any steps to stop 


it are to be taken, they need to be taken 
quickly; for the native arts and customs 
of the Pueblos and their individuality 
as a people have suffered more in the 
last decade or two of Washington than 
during the whole three centuries of 
Spanish domination; and as a body going 
down hill goes the faster the nearer 
it gets to the bottom, so the Pueblo 
deterioration hastens with each return- 
ing year. 

Let me now tell of the Native Govern- 
ment of the Pueblos, and their political 
status under our government. 

TWENTY:SSIX little republics in the 
bosony of our great republic—that, in 
a phrase, is the political case of the 
Pueblo communities. Each is an in- 
dependent political entity, and while, 
of course, the authority of the United 
States is over them all and acknowledged 
by all, each prefers to manage its own 
affairs without reference to our Govern- 
ment or to one another. There is, 
however, no occasion for any one else— 
even the United States—to interfere; 
for the Pueblo governmental method is 
a good one for Pueblos, and life and 
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property under it are as safe as anywhere 
in the land. 

The Pueblo form of government is 
essentially republican, but conjoined with 
a theocracy, the latter under the head- 
ship of the Cacique, or Chief Priest. 
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the bunch goes along.’”’ While this 
may be so in the case of masterful 
minds in Caciques, as in the “bosses’’ 
of our own political system, the Cacique 
is by no means officially a dictator. 
He is the spiritual care-taker of the 
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People who have much to do with 
Pueblo authorites are inclined to the 
view that the Cacique is the real power 
behind the throne; or to put it in the 
picturesque figure of a Government 
official in Santa Fe, that “the old man 
holds the trump card in every deal, and 


Putnam’s Sons, 


New York 

community and the keeper of its tradi- 
tions. He is supposed to be able to 
reveal the mind of the Powers Above, 
and in order to keep his spiritual per- 
ceptions keen, he fasts and undergoes 
mortification of the flesh on occasion 
for the good of the people. His term 
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of office is for life, and he educates an 
understudy to succeed him. Upon the 
death of the Cacique, there is usually a 
decent interregnum of a year or more 
before the new incumbent enters upon 
his duties. 
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The officials 


the voice of the people. 


are assisted in their administration by a 
permanent council of old men or junta 
de principales—in some pueblos these 
being 

Pueblos, 


the 
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A SNAKE PRIEST OF WALPI IN DANCE ATTIRE 


From Indians of the Terraced Houses by Charles 
lishers, G. 


The executive depariment of the gov- 
ernment consists of a governor, a lieuten- 
ant-governor (or feniente), a war-cap- 
tain, an alguacil (or sheriff), and a few 
other officials—all elected annually by 
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dignify the man, as with us; an elected 
official is a public servant, in fact, and 
as such deserves no particular reverence. 
This was a surprise to the monarchial 
Spanish pioneers, who on one occasion 
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RAISING THE GREASED POLE, TAOS. FIESTA OF SAN GERONIMO 


From Indians of the Terraced Houses by Charles Francis Saunders, by kind permission of the pub- 


lishers, G. P. 


captured the war-capiain of a pueblo 
and held him as hostage, thinking so 
great an official a noteworthy prize; 
but he was not—in the Indian view he 
was just ope man. So too, on our first 
visit to Taos, when we asked to see the 
governor, who was prot in his house, a 
little child was unceremoniously des- 
patched to: fetch him, and in quick time 
he came without any flourish of trum- 
pets .whatsoever. Sancta  simplicitas, 
indeed. 

The lands of each pueblo are held 
in common for all the people. Every 
head of a family makes application for 
what he needs to till, and this is set 
aside to him while he works it. Failure 
to use it for a certain period causes it 
to revert to the pueblo, to be parcelled 
out to a new applicant. What each 
man raises is his own, to be carried home 
to his wife; and when beneath her roof, 
it is hers in trust for the family. It is 
well to bear this in mind, if you wish to 
make a present of-eatables to a Pueblo 
man. Once at a certain pueblo, think- 
ing to make a little acknowledgment to 
a man who had befriended us, we carried 
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2 basket of fruit for him to his home. 
We found him irdustriously at work by 
his fireside and handed the fruit to him 
with a suitable speech. He took it, 
rather sheepishly, we thought, gave it a 
hungry look, and passed it on to his 
wife, who was standing confidently by 
and who promptly walked off with it. 
The public utilities of the pueblo—the 
outdoor ovens, the corrals for animals, 
the grazing lands, the wells, and waters 
are enjoyed in common; but every family 
dwells strictly by itself in its own apart- 
ments, and lives off its own industry, 
independently of others. Knowing, 
from past experience, of the possibility 
of crop failures, it is the practice to hold 
over enough of each crop until the 
succeeding one is assured, and danger 
of famine is past. If famine come, in 
spite of all, the Pueblo starves along as 
best he may until he can raise a new 
crop—dies, if must be, and outfits for 
Shipapu, but does not beg. 

The political status of the Pueblo 
Indian. is distinctly different from that 
of our other native races. He is not a 
“werd of the Government,” but, from 
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the beginning of our authority over him, 
a United States citizen. Under Mexican 
law, the Pueblos were citizens of the 
Republic of Mexico, and the treaty 
between the United States and Mexico, 
entered into at Guadalupe Hidalgo in 
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citizens of the United States, and had 
there been no special legislation to the 
contrary, their right to vote at general 
elections could not have been denied. 
Luckily for the Pueblos, the exercise of 
such a right was deemed inexpedient 


AND HIS GRANDMOTHER 


From Indians of the Terraced Houses by Charles Francis Saunders, by kind permission of the pub- 


lishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


1848 whereby the south-west territo- 
ries were ceded to this country, provided 
for the extension of those rights of citi- 
zenship under our law. The courts of 
New Mexico have several times affirmed 
that the Pueblos of that territory are 


York. 


and the New Mexico Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1854 passed an Act excluding the 
Pueblo Indians “for the present and 
until they shall be declared by the 
Congress of the United States to have 
the right,” from the privilege of voting, 
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except in matters proper to their own 
pueblos, “according to their ancient 
customs.” 

Moreover, the lands occupied by the 
New Mexico Pueblos are not Govern- 
ment Reservations, as in the case of 





sequent additions, in the case of certain 
pueblos, by Executive order. 

The Arizona Pueblos—the Hopis— 
have been less fortunate in the recogni- 
tion of their political status. Their 
lands are theirs only by grace of Execu- 


THE TOMBE BEATER, ACOMA, FIESTA OF SAN ESTEBAN 
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other Indians; but are the Pueblos’ 
own—originally by grants of the Span- 
ish crown, and later confirmed to them 
by United States patents, with some sub- 


tive order of December 16, 1882, creat- 
ing the Moki Reservation, and judging 
by past Indian history, the Hopi Pueblos 
of Moki may be “moved on” whenever 
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enough white people of necessary in- class of Pueblo Indians. They were, 
fluence, who want the land, say so. At up to 1896, designated in the reports 
present there is a Government allotting of the Indian Office as Moki Pueblos; 
agent at work there, seeking to appor- but since that, they figure therein shorn 
tion lands to individuals under the terms of their Pueblo appendage. The Gov- 
of the general Allottment Act of Congress. ernment’s treatment of them is prac_ 








A MAN OF TAOS, IN NATIVE DRESS. SHEETS ARE WORN IN LIEU OF BLANKETS IN 
WARM WEATHER 


From Indians of the Terraced Houses by Charles Francis Saunders, by kind permission of the pub- 
lishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


There seems also a curious disposition tically as of any Reservation Indians 
on the part of the Office of Indian and their decadence is correspondingly 
Affairs to exclude the Hopis from the progressing. 
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Let us now consider whether the 
Pueblo Indian has a future, and, if so, 
what it is most likely to be. 

If the Pueblo Indian jas a future, 
it rests with the rank and file of the 
people of the United States to assure 
it to him. New Mexico and Arizona 
ought to do it, but they are too busy 
with mining and sheep-herding to bother 
about an Indian who scalps nobody ‘and 
steals no horses. Congress, as at present 
enlightened, cannot be expected to do it; 
for it is not in evidence that Congress 
ever heard of a Pueblo Indian. The 
Indian Office will not do it; for that 
Office is a machine grinding out a tradi- 
tional cut-and-dried policy. (See the 
letter in the footnote.) Strange Jug- 
gernaut of our boasted free republican- 
ism, this Indian policy of ours! Though 
our literature is full of denunciation of 
it, though ethnologists, even, of the 
Government, deplore the stupidity of it, 
though our text-books record its inhu- 
manity, it goes stolidly on in its deaden- 
ing work, and our complacent nation 
clips coupons, goes to church, and lets it! 

“The Office appreciates the fact that, in thei” 
contact with modern civilization, much of th® 
value of the Pueblo as a picturesque factor in 
the national life is being sacrificed. Regarding 
their ancient laws and customs, although in some 
respects admirable, those which do not coincide 
with the national laws must inevitably give way. 
To the older Indians, who cling to their cus- 
toms, this may seem a hardship, at times bring- 
ing them into more or less conflict with the rep- 
resentatives of the Government. But these 
matters are being gradually adjusted with as 
much tact and diplomacy as is consistent with a 
positive attitude towards the situation. 

“Thus the Office is confronted with conditions 
not altogether of its own making, and however 
desirable from an aesthetic point of view it 
might be to maintain this quaint, old semi-civ- 
ilization in our midst, it is not altogether prac- 
ticable.”’ 

(From a letter dated September 29, 1910, 
from F. H. Abbott, Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to the author. This may be con- 
sidered official notice that the death warrant of 
Pueblo life has been signed.) 

Yet, while the Indian betrayed by 
his Great White Father at Washington 
and dispossessed of his heritage is a 
stock figure of American history, and 
jeremiads a-plenty have been written 
bewailing an irrevocable past gone to 
judgment, the nation has, in the Pueblos, 
one last chance to save a fine remnant 
of aboriginal life before the whole fabric 
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is utterly gone. The procedure is sim- 
plicity itself: Stop our education of 
them; or, if we must teach something, 
let it be only at day schools within the 
pueblo, in the simplest rudiments and 
without interference in the native ways. 

Coincidently, the present wise law of 
exemption from taxation should be con- 
tinued; for it will take a long time for 
the Pueblo mind, used to communal 
ways, to assimilate the Caucasian theory 
of taxation, and meantime inevitable 
delinquencies would speedily result in 
the Sheriff’s sale of every pueblo in the 
South-West. Surely, the country has 
gotten land bargains enough out of its 
aborigines to warrant this item of gener- 
osity. Moreover, the matters of medi- 
‘al supervision and liquor regulation 
should continue increasingly to be of 
Government concern. 

This will not make good the harm 
already done to the Pueblos, but it will 
enable a naturally capable and contented 
people to work out their destiny in their 
natural way, which interferes with that 
of nobody else. They are a people worth 
fostering, which, it is to be observed, 
does not mean Americanising. 

Unfortunately, many of their com- 
munities are hopelessly demoralized by 
this time, and can only be left to their 
fate; but others, where a considerable 
conservative element yet remains—such, 
for instance, as the large pueblos of Zuni, 
Santo Domingo, Isleta, Jemez, and Taos 
in New Mexico, and the smaller but still 
virile Hopi villages of Shimopovi and 
Hotavila in Arizona—can still be helped, 
if left to the inherent strength of their 
native institutions. Instead of con- 
signing them to the educational mill to 
be ground away between the upper and 
nether millstones of school-teacher and 
field matron, it would seem a truer phil- 
anthropy to make easy for them the 
path of development along native lines— 
a tried pathway on which they had them- 
selves started before Washington took 
charge of them, and upon which they 
had wonderfully progressed. 

In that vast region of sunshine, desert, 
and elemental majesty where the Pueblos 
dwell, they supply a feature of contem- 
porary human interest unique in the 
world. Their country, like our National 
Parks, is already part of our nation’s 
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holiday grounds and will be increasingly 
so used. We are intent enough, down 
there, upon exploring and protecting 
from desecration the remains of a re- 
markable prehistoric civilization which 
once flourished where the Pueblos now 
live; New Mexico has established a well 
equipped Institute of Archaeology and is 
spending money to maintain the crumb- 
ling homes of her ancient Cliff Dwellers; 
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yet both nation and state have been 
incredibly blind to the greater living 
wonder of this Pueblo race, which is 
made up of descendents of those vanished 
denizens of the cliffs and is pursuing 
today, in all essentials, the same kind 
of life. While we are thus busy conserv- 
ing the material evidences of humanity 
dead and gone, is it not a better work to 


save a living people from extinction? 


The Court of The Redwoods 


By Lillian H. S. Bailey 





The Morning Star shines o’er the place 
Till dawns the King of Day, 

Then safe in measured paths of space 
It speeds awhile away. 


The knightly redwoods tow’ring tall, 
Their green shields to the sun, 
Bear back the shining darts that fall, 

The noontide battle won. 


Far north, far east, the ruthless wind 
Sweeps by with rack and death. 

But where the royal trees are kind 
Comes but a zephyr’s breath. 


And from the throne, the river’s fount, 
The blessing of the plain — 

A trust to keep while on the mount 
The Forest holds domain ;— 


While rules the Court of mysteries 
With silver curtaining showers, 
The Conference of the mighty trees, 
The measured march of hours. 


The lilies white stand worshiping 
Along the hillsides fair, 

The fluting thrush the heralds bring 
Upon the flushing air. 


The friendly yews their cloaks spread wide 
Lest eyes profane invade 

To view the splendors that abide 
Within the sacred shade. 


But fain would I be there to see 
When walks the Mighty One 
Who gives the pollen to the bee 
And binds each hurtling sun. 
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U, KRAEMER!” exclaimed Aaron 

Gunzburger, as he entered the 

office one wet December day with 

his usual morning grouch, “the 
way things is going, this business could 
just so well get along mitout an expensible 
bookkeeper, particular when we got it 
such a quick-learning young feller like 
we are hiring last month from the business 
college to help you through the rush 
season. Ain’t it?” 

“What are you saying, Mr. Gunz- 
burger?” quiried Ben Kraemer, who in 
his capacity as bookkeeper and office 
manager, daily lorded it over Miss Rita 
Harrisch, the stenographer, little Isadore, 
an office boy and the afore-mentioned 
assistant. From the fullness of his ex- 
perience with his employer he felt no 
apprehension as to the security of his 
job. He knew his own value to the firm, 
as well as the helplessness of his boss 
without him around the office, and was 
therefore sanguine of retaining for many 
years to come his position with the firm of 
A. Gunzburger & Co., Wholesale Woolens 
and Supplies for both Ladies and Gents’ 
Tailors. 

“You heard what I am _ saying!” 
his boss answered irritably, ‘‘a feller’s 
got to be careful mit his expenses when 
he is running a business, oderwise soon 
the business is running him.” 

“Such talk, Mr. Gunzburger, if you 
are excusing me for sayifg it, is all 
nonsense.”’ 

“What y’mean, Kraemer! Nonsense!”’ 

“T mean, you shouldn’t be making it 
any kicks, because from the books here 
I know your business is right now better 
even as it was this time last year. The 
trouble mit you is Mr. Gunzburger, you 
are always getting it a grouch whenever 
your balance mit the bank ain’t so big 
like you think it should be. Furdermore, 
I am also knowing whose fault it is.’ 


“Well! Whose?” 


“Yours!” 

“What y’mean again, 
fault?” 

“IT mean you are extending too much 
credit to some of these suckers which 
you are calling your private customers. 
And that’s the least I am calling them, 
even I am losing my place here. Never 
do you let me write, asking the schlem- 
miels should pay up.” 

Aaron laboriously attempted to recon- 
cile his mind to the truth of this charge. 

“You are speaking maybe right, Ben,’’ 
he admitted, “but mit such keen compe- 
tition like we got it nowadays, I got to 
act liberal kinder, oderwise I am loosing 
some of these customers. I ain’t so 
young no more, y’know, and unless | 
am holding what old friends I got, pretty 
soon from the business nothing is left.” 


Kraemer, my 


“Sure, I know.” 
“Besides, mit customers what don’t 
discount, y’understand, but who are 


letting their account run along mit only 
part payments, as you should well know, 
I am always charging them a little more 
for the goods. Also furdermore, as it 
sometimes happens, when there should 
be a dispute oder a claim that we have 
charged it to a customer twice for the same 
item it ain’t so easy no more for the fel- 
ler to prove it oderwise. Besides if I am 
keeping my good friends this way, what 
is the difference whether the money is 
laying in the bank oder on the ledgér?” 

Ben’s only response was a continued 
nodding of the head which betokened 
doubtful admiration. 

“Take it from me an advice,”’ continued 
the boss, proudly, “‘when you have been 
varrying a feller along a couple years yet, 
which he is always buying from you 
regular, then it’s a mitzvah he should be 
on the books a couple hundred dollars, 
because when you are comparing him 
with a buyer which is a discounter, then 
the couple hundred dollars on the books 
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is something be is owing you which you could say he really aint.” 


(From an original wash drawing by W. F. Mcllwraith ) 


is something he is owing you which you 
could say he really ain’t.” 

“Sure, I know! but some of these 
fellers is owing you more even as a 
couple hundred dollars, which from the 
way*they is sometimes doing business 
you might get it never a cent.” 

“For instance, who y’mean?” 

“Well, there’s Al. Weinert. Some of 
his account is already more as a year 
past due, but you are always holding me 
back from pressing the garnuff.”’ 

“But from Weinert I ain’t afraid. 
His folks an’ my folks been friends from 
the old country yet.” 

“All right, Mr. Gunzburger, but if 
you are getting stuckt you shouldn’t 
be blaming me.”’ 


“What y’mean, getting stuckt?” 

“Well then, here’s the way things is 
standing. This morning I passed the 
feller’s place and I am not liking it when 
I see on the window a _ sign which 
got it a reading: ‘All Ladies $60.00 Suits 
reduced to $35.00.’”’ 

“Sure! Weinert’s making it a 
Ain’t he got it a right?” 

“Maybe he got it a right and then 
again maybe he ain’t.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Mr. Gunzburger, to me it 
seems when a feller who is using high- 
grade material like Weinert is always 
buying here, makes it all of a sudden 
such a cut in his regular prices, particular 
before the holidays even, then when he 


sale. 
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is getting enough money together he is 
making what you would call a ‘gei-a-way’ 
and before you know, the place is on 
you busted.” 

“Ach, zie fettich! A smart feller like 
you, Kraemer, should keep his nose 
stuckt only in the books, because from 
business oder selling you know nothing. 
Weinert is simply clearing out his old 
stock, while he got it a chance to make 
a few dollars. I bet you not laier as 
the first week in January he is buying 
a whole year’s supply from us, and also 
he is paying up at least half a year from 
the old account.” 

PT ttt? t 

“You’re a diriy thief! Gimme my 
transfer!” shrieked Aaron Gunzburger 
at the conductor of a cross-iown trolley 
ear, who, fortified behind the rules of 
the company that all passengers musi 
secure their transfers upon payment of 
fare, refused with nonchalance, if noi 
some amusement, the excited requesi 
of his irate passenger. 

“G’wan,” he rejoined, “yer git. no 
transfer from me!” 

“Gimme a transfer, I say!” repeaied 
Aaron as he adopted a threatening and 
somewhat pugilistic attitude, but ai 
the same time carefully moving backward 
a step out of possible harm’s way. 
It was probably well that he took the 
precaution, as the look in the eyes of 
that ‘‘tough Irisher” brooded ill if he 
tarried. 

‘G’wan, I said,” again advised thai 
worthy, and he pulled the bell sirap, 
signalling the car to proceed. 

“T ain’t afraid from you! You bum- 
mer! Dirty thief!’ Aaron spluttered 
these and a few more inveciives as he 
awkwardly but quickly stumbled off 
the plaiform sieps, just as the car was 
taking on speed. 

“Yes!” he grumbled, “this is what 
I am getiing for listening yesterday to 
that rotten bookkeeper. Not only am 
I wasting the morning bui I am also 
swallering insulis from a rough-necker 
yet that I wouldn’t give it to him a 
job for a porier even.” 

Thus he nervously stood at the corner, 
computing the remaining disiance of 
his errand. As he began to grow familiar 
with the neighborhood, and by the aid 
of some menial arithmetic, he finally 


deduced that he had about four and a 
half blocks more to go. He decided to 
walk, but to his sorrow, soon found that 
the last portion was up-hill, so conse- 
quently by the time he reached the store 
of Al. Weinert, he was both physically 
and mentally in a condition of exhaustion, 
which developed into a quarrelsome and 
unfriendly mood. So much so that when 
he approached close enough, he gave 
but one look at the canvas sign of which 
he already knew ihe contents, and with- 
out aiiempiing io regain either his 
breath or his composure, he unceremon- 
iously plunged into the store. 

“Well, Well! As I live!” rasped a 
voice from ihe rear of the store, near 
the partition which separated it from 
the living rooms. 

The voice was followed by no less 
a person than Al. Weinert himself. 
He was slerder and medium sized, con- 
spicuous only by a blazing bald head 
with its narrow fringe of black hair, 
which seemed to surround the back and 
sides like a border of mourning. ‘Of 
all things, Mr. Gunzburger, the least 
I am expecting is a visit from you.”’ 


“Visits I got no time for,” exploded 
Aaron. 

“No?” 

“Of course, No!” 

“Bui—?” 

“Bui, never mind. Say, look’ere! 


Weinert, me an’ you, and even the folks 
yet, been friends for a long time, s’right?”’ 

“Sure, I know.” 

“Always, mitout asking questions, I am 
sending out to you whatever goods 
you are needing?” 

“Sure, I know.” 

‘“‘But now comes it a time I am needing 
from you something, and you—” 

“Mr. Gunzburger,” interrupted the 
debior, ‘never before have I seen you 
acting like this. Whai is it you are 
needing?”’ 

“What am I needing?” yelled Aaron, 
“What are you asking such a ignorance 
a quesiion? Instead I am taking it all 
the trouble to come myself, I better should 
have sent it a collecting feller.” 

“Ts it money you wani?”’ timidly asked 
Weinert. 

“What else should I be coming here 


for?”’ 
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“Why, ‘er, I thought maybe you 
heard—”’ 

“Heard?” apprehensively said Aaron, 
“Ts the feller really failing on me?’ he 
asked himself. 

“Why,” explained Weinert, blushing 
somewhat, ““My Rachael an’ me for the 
last few days has been getting ready to, 
‘er, you see—” 

“Getting ready,” 
“for what?” 

“Why for the last few days we been 
getting ready for next week. You see—”’ 
he attempted to explain further, but 
was unable to proceed. 

No longer able to control his curiosity 
Aaron kicked over a box .of cloth clip- 
pings which stood in the way, and strode 
to within a foot of the now trembling 
Weinert, and with both hands behind 
his back, thrust his face within an inch 
of the other’s and chokingly hissed: 
“Say, look’ere, Weinert! unless you is 
promising me this minute you. ain’t 
making an insolvency, and you _ is 
also promising furdermore, a good sized 
check to send, rest insured as soon as 
I am getting back to the office I am get- 
ting against you an intacherment!”’ 

“But, Mr. Gunzburger, listen to me—”’ 

“T heard ’nough. When a feller is 
taking advantage from an old friend like 
me, y’understand, then he is either a 
crook oder a jackass!’ 

“Where do you get such ideas from, 
Mr. Gunzburger?”’ 

“Tdeas from? Come!’ Aaron dragged 
the unhappy Weinert through the door 
into the street and triumphantly pointed 
to the painted placard. “Oser, where 
are you getting ideas from you could 
make it suits from my goods for such 
prices?” 

“Ts this all what is eating you?” 
incredulously asked Weinert. He then 
checked any further outburst from the 
other by allowing his mouth to arrange 
itself into the semblance of a smile, 
which developed into a subdued chuckle, 
whereupon he approached his visitor more 
confidently. 

“Mit you I am surprised, Mr. Gunz- 
burger! A man who’s got it so much 
experience like you should be carrying 
on so because I am only making it a 
little sale.”’ 





burst out Aaron, 
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“Only a little sale?’”’ echoed Aaron, 
cooling down a trifle. 

“Of course! Besides what difference 
is it making I should be spending by 
the painter a couple dollars he should 
make a reading: ‘All $60.00 Tailored 
Suits reduced to $35.00’ when it is only 
taking the apprentice boy a half-hour 
he should first raise all the tags on the 
regular suitings to $60.00, and I am 
selling thereby at least a couple dozen 
more suits, because after the holidays 
on what is left he is easy changing again 
all the tags back to $35.00.” 

“You got to excuse me,” said Aaron, 
rubbing a fat finger inside his collar 
in a further attempt to cool. off while his 
face attempted an apologetic expression, 
“unless I am down by the office prompt 
I am getting it quick the grouch.”’ 

“S’right, Mr. Gunzburger, everybody 
is getting a suspicion onct in a while. 
Furdermore, I am sending to you in the 
mail a check.” 

“Mucher ’bliged, Weinert; also for 
the sake of old friends do it for me a 
favor, and tell me what it is which next 
week you are getting ready for?” 

“Sure! Of course! only you wasn’t 
giving it to me a chanct yet. My 
Rachael, an’ me, y’understand, we been 
busy for the last week having all the 
back rooms here, where as you are know- 
ing, we live, cleaned and newly tinted; 
even a couple new pieces furniture we 
are buying from Rasch’s Auction House, 
because next week our little boy Solly is 
of age thirteen years, and we are making 
for him a fine barmitzvah party.” 

KKKKKKK 

Two days after the aforementioned 
happenings the head of the firm of A. 
Gunzburger & Co. reached his office 
about half an hour after delivery of the 
first mail, but after quickly sorting out 
the bills, some advertising matter and a 
trade journal, he picked up the only two 
that held any interest from their outward 
appearance. One was rather square in 
shape and had nothing printed or written 
on the outside (other than the fact 
that it was addressed to him) to imply 
who the sender was. The other bore 
the advertisement of Al. Weinert. This 
one he hastily tore open and shook out 
a check. 
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“Look!” he cried gloatingly, “‘didn’t 
I tell you, Ben, the feller is O. K.” 
But his face fell somewhat as he noticed 
the small size of the check, and his en- 
thusiasm shrunk accordingly. ‘Bring 
over the books,’”’ he commanded, ‘‘an’ 
lets see what the feller owes anyway!” 

The account was soon found. 

“He owes,” read the bookkeeper, 
$350.00 which is already past due, and 
almost as much again which he is buying 
during the past few months.” 

“Jokes I think he is playing mit me,” 
moaned Aaron, “here he is owing me 
more as $600.00 and he is sending on 
account only $75.00. Soon the garnuff 
will send it in a order for more as 
a couple hundred dollars yet.” 

He now gave his attention to the 
remaining communication, which was 
made of a fine grade of bulky paper and 
neatly sealed. He opened it cautiously, 
and out fluttered a double sheet, carefully 
folded in the center, while superbly 
printed in script letters he found him- 
self invited to attend on Friday of the 
following week, a barmitzvah party given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Al. Weinert in honor 
of their son Solomon. 

“So!” he muttered, “the feller’s ac- 
tually got it the gall he is expecting I 
should throw away good money after 
worst, and that I am crazy enough I 
should be buying a present for his kid.” 

For a quarter of an hour he sat list- 
lessly back in his chair, gloomily gazing 
straight ahead but apparently seeing 
nothing. Finally with a convulsive gulp, 
he called to Kraemer: 

“Tf I remember right, Ben,” he said 
slowly, “you got it a brother what is 
something in a wholesale jewellery busi- 
ness, ain’t it?” 

“Sure! He sells all the department 
stores in the City.” 

‘Has he got it maybe a cheap watch, 
like young fellers is wearing. You see 
next week this Weinert’s boy got it a 
birthday party. Ain’t it I should be 
sending something?” 

“Sure, I know,” said Ben sympathiz- 
ingly, “I know just the thing! I got 
one for a nephew onct myself. My 
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brother, he’s got it a thin-plated, open- 
faced, Hamden moving, new style 
finish which he is selling by the dozen for 
$22.80. Me, he is letting have one at 
$1.90. Shall I got it?” 

“Go ahead!” instructed Aaron resigned- 
ly, “when you go out for lunch bring it 
back and I am sending it out by the 
errand boy.” 

At that moment the Postman entered 
with the second delivery. Aaron reached 
for it greedily. Almost the first thing 
to greet his eyes was another communi- 
cation bearing the familiar advertise- 
ment of Al. Weinert. 

“Nu,” he grumbled, “what-in-t’hell 
does he want now?” He opened the 
envelope and drew forth a letter, and— 
surprise of surprises, another check! 
His face beamed with smiles as he noticed 
the second remittance was made out for 
the goodly sum of $300.00 

“Look, Kraemer!” he called joyously, 
“Weinert is quick sending us another 
check. A good one, too, y’bettcher!”’ 

He then leaned contentedly back in 
his chair and read Weinert’s letter, which 
in its entirety, herewith follows: 

AL. WEINERT 
Fashionable Ladies Tailor 


Style and Fit 
Guaranteed 


First-Class 
Workmanship 


Messrs. A. Gunzburger & Co., 
City. 

Gents: 

Yesterday I am sending by mistake to you 
a check for $75.00, which it should be $375.00. 
This happened, because as you know my wife, 
who is doing all my bookkeeping, has lately been 
getting deaf mit her hearing, and when I say 
$375.00 she is hearing me to mean only $75.00. 
I am only just now finding it out. 

Accordingly, this is now making altogether 
$25.00 more as the past due account like you 
got it in the statement, and which I am sending 
to show it a good will. 

Yours like usual, 
AL. WEINERT. 

“Kraemer!” called Aaron to his book- 
keeper after finishing the letter, ‘‘before 
you come back from lunch mit the watch, 
go into some real jewellery store and buy 
it to put the watch in a fancy box; Aber 
never mind what it cost, so long its a good 
one.” 
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A STUDY of BROWNING 


» Lillian Monk, B. L. 


“The Ring and The Book” 








HE STYLE of Browning, like that 
of Carlyle, as often conceals as 
reveals the author’s thought. 
This fact deters many from giving 
Browning’s poems the attention they 
deserve, a circumstance to be deplored, 
since Browning supplies so much of 
poetic suggestion that one cannot study 
him without being strengthened and 
enriched both intellectually and spirit- 
ually. 

Among the voluminous works of this 
poet that best merit and most richly 
reward close study is “The Ring and the 
Book,” the plot of which is founded upon 
an account of a seventeenth century 
murder, as described in a little old book 
for sale in the market place at Florence, 


**A book in shape, but, really, pure, crude, 
fact 

Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat 
hard, 

And brains, high-blooded, ticked two cen- 
turies since.” 


The bare facts, penetrated and illum- 
ined by the poet’s imagination, take on 
life-like lineaments, and once more the 
dry bones live. 

“The versified narrative of the child 
Pompilia’s marriage to Count Guido, 
of his cruelty and violence, of her rescue 
by a young priest, the lawful separation, 
the murder by Guido of the girl and her 
putative parents, the trial and condem- 
nation of the murderer, and the affirma- 
tion of his sentence by the Pope,—all 
this is made to fill out a poem of twenty- 
one thousand lines.” 

The first four chapters give the event 
in outline, and finely portray the thousand 
and one different opinions and versions 
which were rife in Rome concerning the 
circumstances of the tragedy and the 
participants’ relative guilt or innocence. 

The character of Count Guido Frances- 
chini is artistically drawn. Like the 











man in the play, he had blustered for 
prerogative and bellowed for freedom; 
he had served his religion and betrayed 
it; he had talked treason, writ treason,— 
but in vain. Every avenue of worldy 
success remained closed to him. A cool, 
valculating, black-souled villain and 
hypocrite, neither fearing God nor re- 
garding man, he endeavored to cloak 
his deeds of darkness under a pretended 
zeal for Religion and the Law. From 
beginning to end his was a deep-laid 
scheme to rob and ruin Pietro, Violante, 
and Pompilia. 

The saying, that “the Devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose,” was forcibly 
illustrated in the reasons Count Guido 
urged for killing Pompilia. His idea 
of marriage alone showed the innate 
hardness and brutality of his nature, 
even if all other evidence had failed. 
In his defence, subtle and crafty as a 
fox, he admits facts when he cannot deny 
them, but twists them every way to 
suit his guilty purpose. In the eleventh 
chapter his real nature, jeering, scoffing, 
atheistic, yet, withal sharp and caustic, 
breaks out. His talk seems to be partly 
the legitimate outcome of his nature, 
partly a ruse, since Holy Church may 
hesitate to shove into eternity one who 
is in such a hopeless frame of mind. 
Taking him all in all, he is a blot upon 
existence. The only thing which entitles 
him to toleration is the excuse offered 
by Pompilia in his behalf. ‘So he was 
made; he nowise made himself.”’ 

The sixth and seventh chapters are 
full of tragic beauty. The trifling mood 
which at first characterized the Canon 
Caponsacchi was not incompatible with 
his later earnestness and nobility of 
purpose. The first phase was but§the 
caterpillar stage in his development. 
When the right moment came, he would 
prove neither deaf nor dumb to the call 
to a higher life. His was a right noble, 
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manly character. Underlying the thin 
stratum of youthful levity lay an ele- 
vated nature, and the revelation of 
goodness and purity as it was mirrored 
in Pompilia burnt up the dross in him, 
and he was born again, not of the flesh, 
but of the spirit. He says: 


“By the invasion I lay passive to, 

In rushed new things, the old were swept 
away; 

Alike abolished the imprisonment 

Of the outside air, the inside weight of the 
world 

That pulled me down . .. . 

Into another state, under new rule, 

I knew myself was passing swift and sure.” 


Henceforth he was consecrated to noble 
service,—no more a squire of dames, 
but Christ’s faithful soldier and servant 
unto his life’s end. 

The strange and tragic circumstances 
of their brief acquaintance prevented 
anything like love, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, between Capon- 
sacchi and Pompilia; but the feeling of 
the former for Franceschini’s hapless 
victim had in it every element which, 
under different circumstances, might 
have blossomed into love, in the highest 
significance of that term. As it was, 
Caponsacchi’s sentiments were more like 
those of Dante for Beatrice, or of St. 
Francis de Sales for Frances de Chantal, 
—an inspiration rather than an earthly 
passion. Little Pompilia’s work on 
earth was done, but her brief, sorrowful 
life had been a lever to lift Caponsacchi 
from things terrestrial to things celestial. 

Mrs. Stowe truly says that love as 
it comes to noble nacures is a sacrament, 
a religion. Whosoever is capable of 
such affections ‘feels within himself 
the root of all great and good actions, 
the reward of the heaviest sacrifices, a 
consolation in all trials.” It is the highest 
proof a man can have in himself that he 
was born not a mere creature. of the dust, 
but an immortal spirit. 

With all his heroism and _ spiritual 
greatness, in Caponsacchi’s last words 
we hear the cry of the human., That 
last despairing exclamation,— 





“O great, just, good God! Miserable me!” 


shows how almost unconsciously to him- 
self there is working in the man’s heart 


a longing for human love and companion- 
ship,—the “might have been” which 
comes to so many when forever too late. 

A sweeter, nobler figure than Pom- 
pilia’s cannot well be imagined. Among 
Browning’s women, the child-wife stands 
pre-eminent, in her unexampled patience 
under the sorest trials, and in her purity 
which had touched pitch without being 
defiled. Her poor little flower-like body 
stabbed through and through, she is 
somehow, as if in answer to her prayer, 
permitted to live long enough to be a 
witness to the truth. Like many another, 
she had been put into this world— 


“To pray and fast, 
And learn what good is by its opposite.” 


Though but a child, in years, she was old 
in suffering, and in such a school people 
learn fast. Under the ceaseless torture, 
she blessomed into saintliness. 

Like Penthea in Ford’s “Broken 
Heart,” the pure womanly instincts 
of Pompilia taught her that without love 
marriage was but shame and sacrilege, 
and she sought escape from degradation; 
but the archbishop looked upon the 
Letter as all and the Spirit as nothing, 
and drove her back to her dungeon and 
her chains. The kind friar represents 
the class who see, hear, pity and lament, 
but lack courage to help those that are 
ready to perish, for fear of what may 
happen to themselves. 

Forsaken by all the world, Pompilia 
turned to One who is mighty to save. 


“‘ Henceforth I looked to God only, 

Nor cared my desecrated soul 

Should have fair walls, gay windows for 
the world. 

God’s glimmer that came through the ruin- 
top 

Was witness why all lights were quenched 
inside. 

Henceforth I asked God counsel, not 
mankind.” 


She had long ceased to crave life for 
herself; but a new and deep instinct 
prompted her to live for the sake of 
another. At last a hand was reached 
out to her, for Caponsacchi dared to 
obey God rather than man. For the 
performance of the duty put upon him 
by his Master, he received the guerdon 
which an unbelieving world usually 
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bestows upon its saints and _ heroes. 
In touching words Pompilia vindicates 
the name and fame of the noble priest: 


“So that when I am gone but sorrow stays, 
And people need assurance in their doubt 
If God have yet a servant, man a friend, 
The weak a savior, and the vile a foe,— 
Let him be present, by the name invoked, 
Giuseppi-Maria Caponsaccht.”’ 

Taught by experience how futile are 
all human plans and devices, she leaves 
her new-born babe in the hands of God. 


“Him, by death, I give 

Outright to God without a further care,— 

But not to any parent in the world,— 

So to be safe. Why is it we repine? 

What guardianship were safer, could we 
choose? 

All human plans and projects come to 
naught. 

My life and what I know of other lives 

Prove that; no plan nor project! GOD 
shall care!” 

Pompilia’s feeling for Caponsacchi was 
certainly love, but love without a touch 
of earth. Those who really are one in 
soul cannot be separated. The world 
was passing away and the evils thereof, 
but Pompilia knew she had not lost 
Caponsacchi. 


““ He was mine, be is mine, be will be mine. 
No pause in the leading and the light! 
He 1s still bere, not outside with the world, 
— Ever with Caponsacchi! 
O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 
No work begun shall ever pause for death! 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 
In the coming course, the new path I must 
tread. 


He is ordained to call and I to come! 

Do not the dead wear flowers when dressed 
for God? 

Say,—I am all in flowers from head to foot! 

Say,— Not one flower of all he said or did, 

Might seem to flit unnoticed, fade unknown, 

But dropped a seed, has grown a balsam 
tree 

W hereof the blossoming perfumes the place 

At this supreme of moments!” 


The hideous mockery of her marriage 
to Guido had disgusted her with the make- 
believes of this lower world, and she 
rejoices that in heaven there will be 


neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 


“Ob how right that is, how like Jesus Christ 

To say that! Marriage making for the earth! 

Be as the angels rather, who, apart, 

Know themselves into one; they are man 
and wife 

At once when the true time is. Here we 
have 

To wait not so long either! Could we 
by a wish 

Have what we will and get the future now, 

Would we wish aught done undone in the 
past? 

So let him wait God’s instant men call years ; 

Meantime hold hard by truth and his great 
soul, 

Do out the duty! Through such souls alone, 

God stooping shows sufficient of bis Light 

For us 7’ the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 


The Pope’s monologue is one of the 
finest chapters in the book. His judg- 
ment of Guido and his wolfish family, 
of Pietro and Violante, of Canon Capon- 
sacchi and Pompilia are strong and just. 

Heartsick at the corruption he sees 
on every side, perceiving the moral 
cowardice of even the sworn soldiers of 
Jesus Christ who are ever ready to wage 
war over mint, anise, and cummin, 
while passing by the weightier matters 
of judgment and justice the Pope ex- 
claims: 


“Can it be this is end and outcome? 
And. is this litile all that was to be? 
Is the thing we see salvation?” 


An Elijah mood, which comes to every- 
one at times who sees evil apparently 
having everything its own way, forgetful 
that behind it all, 


“Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


But hope and faith are strong in the 
Pope, and he emerges triumphant from 
the sea of doubt. He reasons well on 
the use of sin and sorrow ‘in the world, 
a problem which many philosophers, 
the Stoics no less than Boehme and 
Leibnitz, have pondered, but which to 
the last generation as to the first remains 
an insoluble mystery. 

Browning inclines to the belief that 
nothing is made in vain, or will finally 
be destroyed. He speaks of that 
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“Sad, obscure, sequestered state 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul, 

He else made first in vain; which must not 
be.”’ 


And Pompilia says of that most woe- 
ful man Guido: 


“We shall not meet in this world nor the 
next, 

But where will God be absent? In hs 
face 

Is light, but in His shadow healing too; 

Let Guido touch the shadow and be healed.” 


Love is not treated by Browning in a 
superficial, conventional way. In _ his 
poems, as in the old Elizabethan drama, 
human nature displays itself unshackled 
by custom or tradition, though without 
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the coarseness of the sixteenth century. 

With Byron love is a passion of the 
senses; but in Browning it is “‘a passion 
of the soul, including and deepening 
the other.” 

Browning is the Poet of Psychology. 
“He has opened,” says Stedman, ‘“‘a 
new field for the display of emotional 
power,—founding, so to speak, a sub- 
dramatic school of poetry, whose office 
is to follow the workings of the mind, 
to discover the impalpable elements of 
which human motives and passions are 
composed. The greatest forces are the 
most elusive, the unseen mightier than 
the seen; modern genius chooses to seek 
for the undercurrents of the soul rather 
than to depict acts and situations.” 

In this arena, Browning reigns supreme. 


a OR A 
A Feathered Flirt 


By E. M. Ramsey 


A mocking-bird comes to my garden each night 
And sings a most scandalous song, 

He sings to bis loves in the yellow moon-light 

And pours forth a paean of liquid delight 
That shatters my dreams the night long. 


He tells Mrs. Robin in carolling note 
That she is a sweet-ie-weet dear; 
And Robin’s own love words entrancingly float 
In tones made the sweeter by mocker’s rare throat. 
He’s flirting in Robin, that’s clear. 


He woos Lady Oriole, high in nest swung, 

With Oriole’s low rippling plaint: 
He wakes Goodwife Meadow-lark, tall reeds among, 
As Meadow-lark’s call rolls from bis tongue: 

And the Turtle-dove knows his complaint. 


Then angered at last by bis conduct so pert, 
I give bim a lecture severe; 

I call bim most plainly a fickle old flirt, 

But gayly he trills on with conscience unburt. 
My words are but wasted, I fear. 


He saucily mocks me, and scolds in reply, 
And seems to be chuckling with glee. 
When anger forgetting, with rapture I cry; 
And I know from the ‘one of his whistled good-bye, 


That he has been flirting with me. 
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A LEGEND: Its Influence Upon 
Mexican Nationality ® ® ® ® 


ByGeorgiana B. Ford 








> THE TRAVELLER who 
happens to spend December 
wees twelfth in Mexico City, the year 

MS seems to have been turned up- 
side down, for the booming of cannon 
and clangor of bells that usher in that 
day portend, to American ears, nothing 
léss than the glorious Fourth of July. 
But this is Guadalupe Day, the great 
Mexican festival, held in honor of their 
patron saint, in whom are embodied 
the national ideals. 

The streets of the city are alive with 
pilgrims, who, for several days, have 
been arriving by train from distant 
parts of the Republic, to visit the Guad- 
alupe shrine, three miles from the City 
of Mexico. Many more have been 
travelling all day on foot from their 
mountain homes, bearing their simple 
wares on their backs. 

Five days before the festival sacred 
fires are lighted on the mountain peaks, 
to guide the Holy Mother on her way 
to Guadalupe Hill. The gleaming 
lights also serve as a symbol of the truth 
that the dark-skinned Virgin sti!l lives 
in the hearts of her Mexican devotees. 

Early in the day thousands congre- 
gate in the square before the Guada- 
lupe Church, and the number is rapidly 
increased by the throngs of people is- 
suing from the trains arriving every ten 
minutes from the City of Mexico. 

In this picturesque multitude are 
represented all the races of the old colony, 
all the classes:of the new republic, all 
political parties, statesmen and soldiers, 
priests and merchants, the rich and the 
poor, the high and the low, the vicious 
and the virtuous. All varieties of cos- 
tume are to be seen, from the latest 
Parisian novelties to the great flaring 
caps and skirts of the women from Te- 
huantepec. The dainty lady in silken 
gown and Spanish mantilla elbows her 
bewildered compatriot from the country, 





attired in short cotton skirt, striped 
chemise, and blue cotton reboso. The 
elegant young gentleman from the 
fashionable avenues of the city mingles 
with the clumsy muleteers from the 
mountains, or with the half nude In- 
dians from Lake Texcoco. 

At ten o’clock high mass is celebrated 
in the basilica, with all the solemnity 
and pomp of the catholic ritual. Bursts 
of melody from choir and _ orchestra 
and the clangor of bells drown the voice 
of the celebrant. From the crowded 
square cries of venders, shouting “agua 
fresca,” ‘‘maranjas,” “castanas,” “caca- 
huates,” penetrate to the church. 

At the conclusion of the mass the 
worshippers give place to those outside, 
who have been plying their trades, or 
dancing their native dances in the 
square, singing, 

“From Heaven she descended, 
Triumphant and glorious, 
To favor us— 

La Guadalupana.” 

For the rest of the day groups of 
Indian pilgrims are to be seen, making 
their petitions before the miraculous 
picture of the Virgin Guadalupe, framed 
in gold and silver, over the high altar 
of spotless Carrara marble. 

The sacred picture has served as an 
inspiration to the artists who have real- 
ized their dreams in this magnificent 
temple with its stately rows of onyx 
columns, its massive altar rail of silver, 
its lofty dome, and its exquisite frescoed 
walls and ceiling of gray and blue. 

The dark-featured Virgin of the sacred 
picture is represented in a starry, blue 
mantle, falling gracefully to her feet, 
over a rose-colored tunic, the costume 
of a rich Aztec maiden of four centuries 
ago. The Virgin’s foot rests upon a 
crescent, supported by a cherub. In 
the background are the rays of the sun 
and rosy clouds. 
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The Cathedral of Guadalupe, City of Mexico 


Over the picture, guarded on either 
side by the kneeling figures of Bishop 
Zumarraga and Juan Diego, is suspended 
the famous crown, presented in 1895, 
a priceless gem of perfect art. The 
crown is formed by converging bands of 
gold, studded with sapphires, and sur- 
mounted by a golden eagle, bearing in 
his talons a cross of diamonds. As the 
jewels of the crown were the gift of the 
women of Mexico,it ought to serve as 
a symbol of national unity as well as 
an expression of religious fervor. 

Bits of ribbon, inscribed with a black 
line representing the length of the Vir- 
gin’s face and said to have been in 
contact with the sacred picture, are sold 
in great numbers on Guadalupe Day, 
for it is the popular belief that the rib- 
bon insures the wearer against disease 
and misfortune. 

The basilica at the base of the hill 
is but one of a cluster of churches on 
the arid hill of Tepeyac, which, as many 
believe, holds in its heart a nation’s 
destiny. Picture two mountain ranges 
with lofty peaks soaring skyward, 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, 


and fading away in misty blue; three 
lakes, fringed with tropical verdure, and 
the glittering towers, massive domes and 
broad avenues of the capital, with the 
Villa Guadalupe nestling at the foot of 
the hill. 

On the hilltop, removed from the 
crowd, under the spell of this wonderful 
picture, one naturally asks the origin 
of this festival. What are the associa- 
tions that cluster about this place? 
Why have these splendid churches been 
built on this hillside? Why is this 
spot respected by all, whatever their 
political bias or religious faith? 

Tradition carries the questioner back 
nearly four centuries to the time of the 
humble Aztec dreamer, Juan Diego, 
whose visions, as he walked along the 
highway at the base of Tepeyac, have 
gradually assumed material form, and 
gathered a national significance and 
spiritual power. In the days of Juan 
Diego, Tepeyac was dark with cruel 
rites and the mysteries of an idolatrous 
religion, and was stained with the blood 
of human sacrifices offered to Tonantzin, 
the mother of the gods. 
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Following close upon the trail of the 
conquering Cortez came the padres, 
many of them men of.noble blood and 
high intellectual endowments, who had 
renounced brilliant careers to come to 
New Spain. Up and down through the 
land they went, baptizing and teaching, 
building temples and’ schools, bringing 
the light of Christianity to these dark 
places. 

Among the many early converts was 
Juan Diego, whose visions of those De- 
cember days so long ago have played 
such an important part in the develop- 
ment of national ideals. Perhaps Juan 
Diego contrasted in his own mind the 
old faith with the teachings of the new 
religion, especially the cruel Tonantzin 
with what he knew of the merciful, 
gracious, pure and loving Mother of 
our Lord. 

As Juan Diego passed the hill of Tepe- 
yac, he heard soft, harmonious strains 
of music such as he had never before 
heard, and halted to learn the source of 
these melodies. Then a white cloud 
appeared, surrounded by a rainbow, and 
in the midst of it, Juan saw a woman 
with beautiful features, richly robed 
like the Indian ladies of those times. 
Juan approached the lady with rever- 
ence, and she announced herself to be the 
Virgin Guadalupe. She then commanded 
Juan to go to Bishop Zumarraga and 
say that she desired to have a church 
built to her on that spot, that she might 
show herself to be a pious Mother to 
him, to his nation, and to as many de- 
votees as should seek her protection. 

Juan did as he was directed, and re- 
lated his experience to the Bishop. But 
the Bishop was incredulous, for he re- 
garded Juan’s story as the fancy of an 
Indian dreamer, who had just relin- 
quished the worship of idols. 

This first vision of the Virgin is said 
to have occurred on the ninth of Decem- 
ber. 

During the three following days Juan, 
saw the Virgin four times. On one of 
these occasions Juan was hastening to 
call a priest to his dying uncle, and tried 
to avoid the Virgin. But she overtook 
Juan and assured him that his uncle 
was restored to health. According to 
the tradition, the healing waters of a 
mineral spring gushed forth on the hill- 


side, on the spot where the Virgin stood 
during this interview with Juan. On 
each occasion, the Virgin insisted upon 
her original demand, but the Bishop 
required a sign in proof of her com- 
mand. At the last meeting, the Virgin 
told Juan to go to the top of the hill, 
to gather the roses that he would find 
there, and to bring the flowers to her in 
his mantle. Though Juan knew that 
this arid hill produced nothing but thorns, 
he obeyed, and found at the summit a 
bed of roses, wet with dew. Juan 
presented the roses to the Virgin, who 
arranged them in his mantle, saying, 
“This is the sign which I wish you to 
take to the Bishop.” 

Hastening to the Bishop, Juan related 
what had just transpired, and let fall 
the ends of his mantle in order to show 
the flowers. The astonished Bishop was 
at last convinced, and fell on his knees 
in token of his reverence, for there, 
stamped on Juan’s mantle, was a miracu- 
lous picture of the Virgin. Then the 
Bishop built at the foot of the hill of 
Tepeyac a humble adobe chapel for the 
sacred picture. 

Such is the tradition. The poor 
sanctuary said to have been built by 
Bishop Zumarraga is now transformed 
into the magnificent basilica of Guada- 
lupe. In the crypt are buried dignitaries 
of church and state whose sepulchres 
enhance, if possible, the veneration felt 
by all classes for this sacred place. 

On the barren summit of Tepeyac now 
stands the Chapel of the Hill, commem- 
orating the spot where Juan Diego 
plucked the roses at the Virgin’s com- 
mand. The Chapel walls are adorned 
with rude pictures representing some 
miraculous interpositions of the Virgin 
in delivering her votariés from danger 
and death. 

By way of the long stony path leading 
to the Chapel of the Hill, the poor, the 
sad, and the careworn climb on their 
knees to pray for special blessings at 
the shrine of the gracious patron saint. 

The many votive: offerings on the 
walls of the Chapel of the Hill bear witness 
to the fact that here has been found a 
panacea for human ills. The carping 
skeptic must keep silence, for physicians 
vouch for the healing qualities of the 
spring, which, according to the legend 
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is miraculous in its origin. As psycholo- 
gists find in faith a potent factor in effect- 
ing cures, the teachings of science and 
religion are here in happy accord. 

In the Chapel sacristy is a curious 
picture, presented as “the faithful por- 
trait of the most happy Indian, Juan 
Diego,” to whom our Lady appeared 
on December ninth, 1531. 

A short distance below the Chapel of 
the Hill is a stone structure, represent- 
ing the mast of a ship. An inscrip- 
tion on the monument explains that a 
certain ship once encountered a terrific 
storm in the Gulf of Mexico. The rud- 
der was destroyed, the reckoning was 
lost, and there seemed to be no hope for 
vessel or crew. But to the sailors in 
their dire distress came thoughts of 
home and of the Guadalupe sanctuary, 
where they had so often prayed. In 
this desperate strait, the sailors vowed 
that if their patron saint would listen 
to their supplications and would bring 
them safe to shore, they would bear 
their foremast to the Guadalupe Hill, 
and set up the sails before her shrine 
as a thanks offering to the saint. The 
tempest abated; the battered ship en- 
tered the harbor of Vera Cruz. In ful- 
filment of their vow, the grateful sailors 
bore the mast on their shoulders to the 
Guadalupe sanctuary, where it now 
stands encased in stone, a memorial 
to the protecting power of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 

In public calamities from flood and 
pestilence as well as in private perils 
it has been the custom to invoke the 
protection of the Virgin. It is said that 
a procession of children invoked the aid 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe with happy 
result, when the Indian population was 
perishing from smallpox in 1544. 

In 1629, there occurred in the City 
of Mexico the most terrible inundation 
on record. Work and business were 
suspended; houses were swept away; 
27,000 persons had perished. In their 
distress, the Archbishop and Viceroy 
with their attendants went in boats to 
the Guadalupe sanctuary and brought 
away the sacred picture by night. The 
flotilla was illuminated, and the people 
sang hymns to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments as the boats, in 
weird procession, rowed to the capital. 


Then the interposition of the Virgin was 
invoked day and night before the sacred 
picture until the waters finally abated. 

In 1666 an investigation was made 
with the purpose of proving the appari- 
tion and authenticity of the miracu- 
lous picture, and of having the Virgin 
of Guadalupe recognized as the Patroness 
of Mexico. The decision was delayed. 
In 1736 another great pestilence occurred, 
in which the interposition of the Virgin 
was successfully invoked. After an in- 
vestigation by the Congregation of 
Rites in 1754 a papal bull instituted the 
Virgin of Guadalupe as Patroness and 
Protectress of New Spain. But her 
dominion over the hearts of the 
people began long before. 

Benedict XIV declared that Mary 
most holy, “Non fecit taliter omni 
nationi.’”” These words are placed under 
the miraculous picture. The belief that 
the Virgin had not done so great favors 
for any other nation henceforth became 
the inspiration of the people. 

The beauty of the poetical story of 
the visions of Juan Diego four centuries 
ago awakens, even in the skeptic, a 
desire to believe it true. Furthermore 
the account of the several investigations - 
of the eighteenth century by distinguished 
Mexican artists almost convince one 
that there is something inexplicable 
about the picture of the dusky-featured 
Virgin, for none of these artists succeeded 
in ascertaining the method by which 
the picture was made, and most of them 
believed it to be supernatural. 

But relentless historians dethrone our 
heroes and demolish our theories. The 
story of the apparition and the sacred 
picture is not exempt from their critical 
treatment, though such criticism was 
requested, toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century, by no less a personage 
than Archbishop Labastida. 

Much against his own will, having, as 
he said, no vocation for martyrdom, the 
profoundly erudite historian, Senor 
Icazbalceta, undertook the investiga- 
tion of this tradition. The results of 
the researches of this great historical 
critic were not intended for publication, 
but this monograph on the Virgin Guada- 
lupe was published in 1896, after Icaz- 
balceta’s death. 

To the foreigner this tradition is in- 
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teresting because of the fact that it 
became the inspiration of the Mexican 
people and entered into the very fibre 
of their life and history. But even 
in a cursory view of this subject, the 
results of Icazbalceta’s criticism may not 
be wholly ignored. 

This historian tells us that doubts of 
the apparition arose long ago, and that 
no authentic information exists or even 
a copy of such information has existed 
in regard to this matter, so glorious to 
the Mexican people. 

Bishop Zumarraga would naturally 
have been the first to establish our faith 
in the apparition, but he does not even 
mention it in all his writings. On the 
contrary, he expresses himself in this 
wise: “I do not ask the Redeemer of 
the world that miracles should be per- 
formed, because they are not necessary, 
since our holy faith is based upon miracles 
of the Old and New Testaments.” 

The first missionaries, including such 
special advocates of the Indians as Las 
Casas, Mendieta, and Motolinia, and 
the Chronicles of the sixteenth century 
are likewise silent in regard to the evi- 
dence of this special favor of Heaven. 
Sahagun, who arrived in Mexico two 
years before the alleged occurrence of 
the apparition, says nothing of it, and 
regards the enthusiastic preference of 
the Indians for the Chapel at Tepeyac 
as a relic of their idolatrous devotion to 
Tonantzin. 

The antiquity of the devotion to this 
sanctuary is irrefutable, but the proof 
of{the apparition and miraculous origin 
ofjthe picture is another matter. 

As evidence of the antiquity of the 
devotion to this sactuary and the dis- 
approval of the worship of the picture, 
Icazbaleceta cites a certain Padre Bus- 
tamente. In 1556 Bustamente publicly 
reprimanded Archbishop Montufar for 
protecting this popular devotion, which, 
he says, was based on pretended miracles 
and really originated with the worship 
in that place of ,Tonantzin, the mother 
of the gods. 

Padre Bustamente states that the 
picture was painted by an Indian named 
Marcos, a painter whose existence and 
skill is confirmed by Bernal Diaz in his 
history. Had the tradition that the 
picture was miraculous existed in 1555, 
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a general cry would have arisen against 
that audacious person who dared to 
attribute to the picture an earthly origin, 
and Archbishop Montufar would have 
succeeded in his effort to refute Busta- 
mente’s scathing accusation. 

The tradition of the apparition did 
not exist in 1575, when the Viceroy sent 
to the King of Spain a detailed account 
of the churches in Mexico City, and the 
surrounding territory. In 1648 even 
the priests of the Guadalupe sanctuary 
were ignorant of the story of the appari- 
tion. 

If the account of the apparition lacks 
historical foundation, how did it arise? 
A book on the Virgin .of Guadalupe, 
written by Padre Sanchez in 1648, gave 
the story of the apparition and picture 
as it now exists. Icazbalceta does not 
think that Padre Sanchez invented the 
story, but accounts in the following 
manner for the existence of the Chapel, 
the legend of the apparition and the 
sacred picture. 

When the first missionaries reached 
Mexico, they chose places for Chris- 
tian chapels which had been especially 
connected with the old idolatrous prac- 
tices. The hill of Tepeyac was one of 
these places, though just when the chapel 
was built and the picture of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe placed in it, is not known. 
But it was a common thing for religious 
pictures to be painted in the schools 
established by the padres for the instruc- 
tion of the natives. Padre Gante founded 
the school of San Francisco in the City 
of Mexico and directed it for fifty years. 
This large school became an important 
center of Christian civilization. In 
addition to teaching the trades and to 
academic instruction, a school of fine 
arts was established in this institution, 
and from it works of sculpture, paintings, 
and embroideries were sent out to the 
churches of Mexico. Religious pictures 
were much employed as an easy means 
of imparting instruction, for the Indians 
were already accustomed to the use of 
painted hieroglyphics in their writing. 
The Guadalupe picture was probably 
a painting of this type, produced, per- 
haps, by a student of this academy of 
When the missionaries saw that 
the picture was lovely and devotional, 
they placed it in the Chapel at Tepeyac, 
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and assigned to it the name of Guada- 
lupe. In course of time, the story arose 
that a certain herder had been miracu- 
lously cured at this shrine. 

Doubtless there was also current some 
story of an Indian who had seen an ap- 
parition at Tepeyac. Sahagun tells 
us that during the governorship of D. 
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Martin Ecatl, from 1528—1531, it was 
said that the devil went about in the 
form of a woman, and was called by 
some Cihua Coatl, by others, Tonantzin. 
This might account for the story of an 
apparition. - 
Furthermore, Bishop Zumarraga’s 
elevation to the Episcopate occurred 
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December twelfth. Upon this event 
and popular superstition in regard to 
the apparition of Tonantzin, Icazbalceta 
bases the selection of December twelfth 
as the date of the Guadalupe festival 
and the year 1531 for the occurrence of 
the apparition. 

But, after all, this does not account 
for Juan Diego and the details of the 
apparition given by Padre Sanchez, 
and another basis must be sought for 
the poetical story now extant. 

During the sixteenth century dramatic 
poems were frequently presented as a 
means of impsrting religious instruction. 

To Don Antonio Valeriano, an Indian 
instructor ‘n the College of Tlatelolco, 
who lived at the period of the supposed 
apparition, is attributed a book entitled, 
“The Miracle of the Virgin of Tepéyac,”’ 
written in one of the native tongues. 
This work, printed in 1895, is believed 
by the apologists to prove conélusively 
the truth of the apparition of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. But the skeptical are 
still unconvinced. 

The dialogues of the Virgin and Juan 
Diego, the embassies of the Bishop, the 
illness and miraculous recovery of Juan’s 
uncle, the flowers blooming on _ the 
barren hill, and the climax of the plot— 
the exhibition of the miraculous picture 
to the Bishop—constitute a “dramatic 
story. The already existing picture, 
the veneration paid to it, and the legend 
of some apparition on the hill of Tepeyac, 
would have suggested the frame-work 
of a dramatic story. Such a story Valer- 
iano was quite capable of writing and 
presenting in dramatic form, for the edi- 
fication of his students. 

From this dramatic story of Valeriano, 
suggested partly by legends, Padre San- 
chez could have derived those details 
which he honestly presented as facts. 
In an age that thirsted for ‘the miracu- 
lous, and easily persuaded itself that 
what it imagined was true, Padre San- 
chez’ account was readily accepted as 
a report of actual occurrences. Thus 
the story of Juan Diego may have ac- 
quired its place in national tradition. 

But whatever the facts may be, Padre 
Sanchez’ book gave a new impulse to 
the veneration in which the picture was 
held, and resulted in those applications 
to the Holy See, which have been already 
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noted, for the recognition of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe as the patron saint of 
Mexico. 

In relation to the picture itself, it is 
said that artists did not understand the 
Indian colors and thought that there 
were four different styles of painting in 


the picture. This circumstance pro- 
duced real confusion among the art 
critics. 


The picture is conventional in style, 
good in coloring, and well preserved, but 
even the artistic defects were regarded 
as marvels, by eighteenth century ar- 
tists. Popular belief, ignorance, and 
the intolerance of the clergy for the skep- 
tic who failed to find the picture super- 
natural in its origin influenced the artists 
to give an opinion in harmony with 
clerical desire. 

Whatever the origin of the picture, 
doubtless the idea early took possession 
of the Indians that the Virgin Guadalupe 
was a divine defender of their nation, 
and this had a marked effect in subduing 
the sullen natives, who would otherwise 
have formed a troublesome element after 
the Conquest. But the marvelous gift 
of those early missionaries in harmonizing 
the traditions of the Indians with Chris- 
tian belief resulted in bringing more than 
a million converts within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church in a few years. So 
great was the power of pagan tradition 
that the natives, neglecting other churches 
dedicated to the Virgin, came from a 
distance to worship at the hill of Tepeyac, 
the former site of pagan rites. 

Critics have commented upon the 
incongruity of applying a Spanish name 
to the Mexican patroness. In explana- 
tion, some say that the original Indian 
name was Tequatlanopeuh, she who 
originated at the top of the rocks, or 
Quatlalopan. Either name might have 
suggested to Spanish ears Guadalupe, 
the name applied to a famous shrine of 
the Virgin in Estremadura, Spain. 

The Virgin, to be sure, has been a 
favorite subject in art as well as in lit- 
erature since the early centuries of our 
era. But in Mexico, aside from her high 
place in literature, in art, and in thera- 
peutics, Our Lady of Guadalupe is the 
embodiment of the national ideal, the 
leader of ‘the masses, the political as 
well as the religious head of the nation. 
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The Sacred Shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe in the Cathedral of Guadalupe, 
City of Mexico 


National love and enthusiasm center 
upon her. She is adored by professed 
Catholics from religious motives; by 


Liberals, in memory of the banner of 
1810; by Indians, because she is their 
own patron saint; by foreigners, in order 


not to hurt the national feeling. By 
all she is considered the symbol of Mexi- 
can independence, as well as of personal 
protection. We cannot doubt the jealous 
regard in which her name is held when 
we are told that the subscription list 
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for some valuable historical papers, 
issued by an enthusiastic historian, im- 
mediately dropped from seven hundred 
to fifty at the publication of a paper con- 
taining remarks derogatory to the char- 
acter of Our Lady of Guadalupe. And 
this occurrence, cited by the historian 
Bancroft, belongs to the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The Mexican 
writer Altamirano says, “The day that 
the Virgin of Guadalupe is not adored 
in this land it is certain that not only 
the Mexican nationality, but even the 
memory of the present inhabitants will 
have been blotted out.” 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, 1810, the name of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe became the herald of free- 
dom. The story of Spanish despotism 
during the three hundred years since the 
Conquest needs no repetition. Rulers 
were ignorant and tyrannical; ecclesias- 
tical and civil offices were filled by Span- 
iards, into whose hands flowed all the 
wealth, while Creoles and Indians were 
poor and oppressed. Commercial in- 
tercourse with other nations was pro- 
hibited, education was limited, ignor- 
ance and misery prevailed. The country 
clergy were Creoles. They shared the 
poverty and misfortunes of the people, 
and out of that class rose the champions 
of liberty, through whose exertions Mexi- 
co finally became an independent nation. 

The earliest of these patriot priests, 
Miguel Hidalgo, rector of the small 
church of Dolores, is known as the 
Father of Mexican Independence. He 
was one of a company of conspirators 
who intended to attempt the overthrow 
of Spanish power, when the favorable 
moment should arrive. But their plan 
was prematurely divulged. Arrest was 
imminent and an indefinite postpone- 
ment of that liberty of the people for 
which he longed. Hidalgo gathered a 
few followers, released the prisoners con- 
fined in the prison of Dolores, said mass, 
and taking his banner, a picture of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, advanced at 
the head of an ever increasing army. 
Enthusiasm waxed high. “Viva la 
religion! Viva nuestra Madre Santissi- 
ma de Guadalupe! Viva |l’America y 
muera el mal gobierno!” were their 
battle cries. Hidalgo’s army soon 
numbered one hundred thousand men, 
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for the people believed him to be under 
the special protection of the Lady of 
Maria Guadalupe. 

The first battle struck terror to the 
heart of the Spanish Viceroy. Unfor- 
tunately, Hidalgo had not sufficient 
firmness and judgment to avail himself 
of the advantage gained by his triumph. 
Religious enthusiasm and patriotism 
combined to create unity in his army and 
to inspire with courage; but Hidalgo 
let his opportunity slip, and it was left 
to others to achieve the liberty for 
which he sacrificed his life. 

Name of banner and name of patriot 
are now commemorated together, for 
in 1828 the village of Guadalupe, which 
had grown up around the shrine, became 
the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, a name 
respected by all, whatever their political 
or religious affiliations. 

The political importance attached to 
the name of Guadalupe is exemplified 
by the fact that the first President of 
Mexico under the constitution, General 
Guadalupe Victoria, assumed the name 
Guadalupe, out of respect, deference to 
this political and religious patron-saint. 
Among the people the name of Guada- 
lupe is held in such high regard that half 
the women of Mexico, it is said, are called 
Guadalupe. 

One of the heroes of Hidalgo’s day, 
who fought valiantly under the Guada- 
lupe banner, was the immortal Morelos. 
His governmental program, stated be- 
fore the Mexican Congress, was adopted 
one hundred years later by Senor Madero 
as the best expression of a present-day 
ideal of democracy. 

Morelos says, “I wish a government 
emanating from the people and supported 
by the people. I desire that we declare 
that there is no other nobility than vir- 
tue, wisdom, patriotism, and charity; 
that we are all equal, since we all have 
the same origin; that it is not right that 
there be slaves; that the children of 
laborers and workmen should be educated 
equally with those of the richest landlords; 
that whoever has a just complaint should 
be heard in the courts and protected 
against the strong and the arbitrary; 
that we have a faith, a cause and a flag 
for which we may swear to die rather 
than see our country oppressed.” 

This acknowledgment of the equality 
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of all men before the law, and the recog- 
nition of civic and national virtues as 
the basis of their nationality, and the 
discernment of the hand of Providence 
guiding the country to a great destiny 
have been characteristic of all the great 
Mexican leaders in their fight for demo- 
cracy. 

The manifest destiny of Mexico, as 
they believe, is written in divine charac- 
ters in the miraculous picture, preserved 
and venerated in the church dedicated 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe. Says a 
Mexican newspaper, “The manifest 
destiny of Mexico, should she not lose 
it by her evil deeds, will be to receive 
without ceasing the distinguished bene- 
fits conferred by Divine Goodness and 
the special protection of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe.” 


With a platform of democratic ideals 
the coming leader of Mexico must op- 
pose the actual conditions that have pre- 
vailed for the last thirty’years, during the 
regime of Absolutism supported by 
Militarism. 

Servility, illiteracy, popular indiffer- 
ence to public affairs make the Mexicans 
seem unfit for democracy. Capitalists 
have received the support of an auto- 
cratic government, but the interests of 
the working class have been disregarded. 
To the continuance of the power from 
which they derived advantage capitalists 
have steadily lent their influence, and 
abuses of authority thus came to be 
regarded as normal occurrences. A pas- 
sive indifference to the wro.gs suffered 
by their fellow beings and the ambitious 
schemes of the unscrupulous in their 
effort to obtain wealth and power are 
but different aspects of that destructive 
egotism which brings death to liberty. 
Absorbed in dreams of material progress, 
in an enervating atmosphere of wealth 
and luxury.. the people did not realize 


that absolutism was annihilating the 
strength of the nation. 

The educated class was small and 
lacking in patriotism, for skepticism 
scoffed at anything so intangible as love 
of country. Virtue was mocked; success 
was deified by poor spirited but ambi- 
tious egotists. 

Such conditions naturally suggest a 
process of disintegration. In the midst 
of the turmoil and strife of the present 
rebellion, we ask whether the founda- 
tion of Mexican nationality is crumbling. 

Democratic government must be sub- 
stituted for absolutism, but owing to 
the development of class hatred during 
the old regime the process of unification 
must necessarily be slow. 

At the basis of the old national ideal 
as personified in the Virgin Guadalupe 
was the faith in special divine favor 
vouchsafed to Mexico, and this faith 
proved to be a powerful force in amal- 
gamating the diverse or hostile races 
and developing in them the sense of 
unity. 

Involved in the conception of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe were the virtues that lie 
at the foundation of Christian civili- 
zation, and these were constantly incul- 
cated by the zealous padres. 

According to the tradition, a native 
in humble position was chosen by the 
Virgin as her ambassador to the high 
ecclesiastic. - 

That historians pronounce the story 
of our Lady of Guadalupe to be a legend 
does not detract from its influence, 
for even a legend may embody vital 
truths. In the story of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe and the theories of democratic 
idealism we find embodied the same 
beliefs in the necessity of divine pro- 
tection of the nation, of virtue as the 
necessity of its civilization, and of equal- 
ity in opportunity as the inherent right 
of all. 


The Poet. 


Emma Playter Seabury 


The poet bas no middle age, 
But in bis heart is always spring, 
Life’s budding, and its blossoming, 
And Love’s most blessed heritage. 
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Savage Life in Civilization, or A Glimpse 
at The Mohave Indians 


By Henriette Rothschild Kroeber 
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T IS DOUBYLESS surprising that 
s¢ at this present day, in these times 
of stress and rush and progress, 
there dwell in various parts of 
the world people who have no knowledge 
of modern advance and civilization what- 
soever. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are unknown things, and the joy 
of their living is remaining unmolested 








civilized, and the tribes and numbers 
are far greater among the civilized, than 
the city man realizes. 

Almost every state in the Union has 
certain sections allotted to the Indian, 
and in many states there are schools and 
institutions devoted to the education 
and enlightenment of the real American, 
but in numerous ways these changes and 





A Mohave Indian Woman, California 


and undisturbed, continuing in the ways 
of their progenitors. Yet such is the 
case and upon closely examining it is 
found that the American Indian is a 
true example of the primitive among the 


influences are but temporary. An In- 
dian remains an Indian, and the excep- 
tion only proves the rule. 

It is a known fact that there are in 
the neighborhood of twenty-three tribes 
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A Mohave Indian, Needles, California 


in California and even though a number 
may belong to the same stock, their 
language, habits, and habitat are very 
different, and often while living in the 
midst of bustling civilization and ming- 
ling in daily intercourse with the whites, 
they seem to be oblivious of it all, and 
continue happy and well satisfied in their 
primitive and childlike simplicity. Such 
are the Mohave, one of the most in- 
teresting or perhaps the most interesting 
of all the California redskins. 

The Mohaves belong to the Yuman 
family, and although cheir language is 
different from that of thesCocopa, Yuma, 
and Walapai Indians they are able to 


communicate with each other, a thing 
quite impossible for them with the Chem- 
huevi, who live on land very near their 
own. 

When asked since what time they 
occupy lands in and around Needles, 
they seem to be ignorant of the possi- 
bility of their forefathers having dwelt 
elsewhere, and like the famous “Topsy” 
they just growed there. It is a fact that 
when the pioneer missionary Garces 
came into the country in 1776, they went 
about in aboriginal costume, the-breech- 
cloth and willow-bark petticoat being 
all the men and women wore, and when 
spoken to on the subject were loath to 
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don more apparel. Even now on very 
warm days one may see a wizened and 
venerable great grandfather go about 
naked save for the loin cloth. The 
first sight is startling, but when one 
realizes that old customs are dear to 
the heart of old people, it is not difficult 
to understand why it is done. The ways 
of these people are the ways of the gener- 
ations that have gone before, and if 
there is an outward semblance of up-to- 
dateness the true man is the one under 
the badly fitting khaki suit. 

The women seem to enjcy their desert 
mode of life even to a greater extent than 
the men, perhaps because there are no 
laws governing their actions and their 
free love, and they are at liberty to give 
up an old love for a new one in a trice. 
An example may be given of a woman 
who had a ten year’s school training. 
At the end of that time a good-hearted 
wealthy white women took her into 
service, fostered all the good there was 
in this girl, cared for her, and clothed 
her. This continued for seven years. 
At the end of that time she asked to be 
released from service. This was granted, 
the white woman never suspecting it 
was to be a final release from all bonds 
of civilization—but it was—for finery, 
manners, and customs were carefully 
packed into a huge Saratoga trunk, to 
be stowed into the corner of a desert 
house, where this Indian woman can be 
found daily squatting on the soft sand 
stringing her beads by day and in the 
evening selling these strings at the depot, 
like the rest who have never left their 
homes—only she has the advantage of 
being able to flirt white woman style and 
to offer her wares in correct but plaintive 
English. This is but one instance in 
many and goes to show how strong the 
influence of tradition is on the simple 
minded. They reason “it has been done 
many years before me and the people 
prospered, why then should it be other- 
wise for me?” 

It is a mistake to taboo the Mohave 
Indians as lazy. It is true they are able 


to lounge and relax frequently, yet on 
the other hand one rarely finds them idle. 
The women occupy their time in domestic 
duties, barring the housecleaning. They 
are as fussy about their cuisine as a Del- 
monico chef. 


Then they must make 
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They 
must string beads and make dresses for 
themselves and their family, and much 
time is spent on the making of these 
clothes, for each skirt must have a dif- 


ollas and cooking pots of clay. 


ferent design festooned on it. It is a 
sight never to be forgotten to see the 
women, in their gay dresses, long shiny 
black hair, and mantillas, walking in 
crowds, particularly when the wind 
blows. 

The mantilla or shawl is quite a notion 
of their own, few other tribes affect it. 
It is made of four large bandana hand- 
kerchiefs sewed together and pinned in 
front, crossing the back just so many 
inches below the neck. 

The men all have long hair except 








The Interior of a Mohave Hut, 
near Needles, Cal. 


those who have worked in seaports or 
miles away from home, where their 
long hair ‘would be the object of much 
ridicule and derision. 

Cutting the hair for each member of 
the family that dies is a sign of mourn- 
ing, and since they go back seven gener- 
ations, the women, particularly the old 
ones, have much shorter hair than the 
men. The latter part theirs and cut 
only the front, whereas it hangs in long 
straight strands down the back. A 
weekly shampoo is quite de riguer, and 
the process is interesting. A large bucket 
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is filled with mud, out of this a tight fit- 
ting cap is made, and when this is thor- 
oughly dry, the head is tied up for twenty- 
four hours. Then come the ablutions, 
and every particle of mud and all scalp 
inhabitants are removed and the hair 
glossened by a black smeary stuff they 
prepare from mesquite bark. The head 
is then in order for another week, unless 
some fiesta takes place, that being a 
special shampoo occasion. 

The endurance of the man is some- 
thing marvelous, and when he works he 
knows nothing else nor has he time to 
mop the beads of perspiration from his 
brow until his labor is completed. For 
this reason he is invaluable as an oars- 
man pulling against the heavy current 
of the Colorado, or as a railroad section- 
hand, or in cases where building is going 
on and much cement must be rolled and 
sifted. 

Their knowledge of the products of 
the earth is amazing. The food, medi- 
cinal, and other properties of most plants 
growing on and near their lands is known 
to them. 

Their religious beliefs are many and 
fervent, and their simple faith in dreams 
and transmitting same from generation 
to generation is well known. Music 
is a great factor in most of the religious 
ceremonies, and songs of prayer, mourn- 
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ing, grief, joy, and happiness as well as 
folk songs are taught to all. 

The dead are burned on funeral pyres, 
about two hours after they have died, 
and all wares belonging to the departed 
are also incinerated, so that no one may 
ever use said articles again. Annual 
memorial services for those who have 
died are held, and even those professing 
Christianity participate. In many in- 
stances these “pow-pows” for the dead 
are kept up for form’s sake, whereas in 
many cases real fervor accompanies the 
proceedings. 

Perfect peace and harmony exist 
among the Mohaves, even though they, 
like most Indian tribes, in early days 
‘arried on warfare with other tribes and 
were frequently disrupted with their 
neighbors. An occasional fight due to 
drunkenness is bound to occur, yet as 
a whole these people are a wonder of 
the day. At their very door civilization 
knocks and patiently waits to be called 
in and be welcomed. But they are deaf 
to the rap, and allow it to pass on, per- 
fectly satisfied to live in huts, and roll 
up in rabbit skin blankets at night 
should it chance to be cold; perfectly 
content to have the dog, pig, chicken, 
vat, and perchance a little colt join their 
home circle in making up the proverbia 
“happy family” all under the same roof 
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For You 


By Florence E. Casebeer 


Not a finger of green in my bulb bed, 
Where I, ere this late April day, 

Had hoped to see myriads of blossoms 
Narcissus and daffodils gay! 


Too deep in the soil I had placed them 
To struggle and reach for the light. 

All their beauty and fragrance imprisoned 
Till I learned my lesson aright. 


If you would know friendship’s sweet meaning 
The clasp of a hand tried and true, 

Search deep in the soil of life’s garden 

It is struggling and reaching for you. 
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with a Tigua Maid 


A STORY OF THE SPANISH 


The Way of A Spanish Man 
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La Joya Valley, on the bank of 
the Rio Grande del Norte, some 
twenty miles northwest of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, where the eastern and 
western ranges converge and flatten into 
broad mesas, where the Great river begins 
to cut through—squats the little Tigua 
Indian village of San Ildefonso. But the 
ancestors of the San _ IIdefonsonians 
dwelt at Perage, just across the river; 
and, in turn, the ancestors of the in- 
dwellers at Perage were the cliff and mesa 
dwellers whose ancestral group—west 
and not more than twelve miles distant 
from the river—is midway of the long 
chain of ruins which extend from the 
southern boundary of the State of Colo- 
rado to within a few miles of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Long before the coming of the Spanish 
conquerors the Tiguas had moved down 
from their old cliff and mesa homes into 
the fertile river valley, and Perage, at 
the beginning of the Conquest, was one 
of seven or eight other and similar vil- 
lages. It contained then, perhaps, some 
three hundred souls whose dwellings 
formed a compact, quadrangular, com- 
munity-pile of dried mud and stones 
which reached upward in some parts to 
as many as five and six stories, terraced 
within round about an open court. 
The single entrance to this fortress-like 
structure was a low and narrow one near 
the southern end of the eastern wall, 
which was built over at the height of 
the first terrace, ‘or story, and the rooms 
continued upward as in other parts of 
the quadrangle. Heavy timbers and 
stones piled about this entrance indicated 
the always-ready plan to close the open- 
ing should danger menace from without. 

Above and below the village, in 
straggling and uncertain patches along 
the river, grew the corn and melons and 
beans whose seeds the villagers hid 
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EAR THE SOUTHERN end of beneath the earth with more of rites and 


ceremonies than of judgment; and the 
growing plants they watered and dug 
about with less of labor than of prayer— 
for the Tiguas fully believed then that 
only abundant harvests came as favors 
from “Gosi” (Father-of-All). So, in 
their primitive way, with as little work 
as possible, had they feasted and danced 
in fat years, and danced and starved in 
lean years, showing at least upon the 
surface of their daily lives, as all of those 
before had done, contentment and satis- 
faction with their several lots. When 
internal dissensions or quarrels hap- 
pened among them, the disturbance- 
consequent rarely reached beyond the 
gray and solemn walls of their community 
homes. 

The old village is a ruin now, its very 
site desecrated by a railroad whose train- 
rocked passengers hurrying near-by the 
wind-swept, sand-covered walls direct 
their attentions more often to the tower- 
ing mountains in the distance or to the 
settlements and cultivated fields across 
the river. Yet, after the passing of all 
the years, enough remains to their de- 
scendants, the Tiguas of San Ildefonso, 
of the ancient rites still fostered and 
observed, of the language, and even of 
the dress, to give color to the dim and 
blurred pictures of an almost] forgotten 
past. 

And the people of San Ildefonso, when 
in friendly mood, may uncover the old 
traditions and reluctantly relate how first 
faint rumors blew across the mountains 
and the deserts that told of a strange 
people who had come into the lands of 
their southern kinsmen, and who, cu- 
riously clothed and seated upon wonder- 
ful animals, with the fire and thunderings 
of their peculiar weapons, had laid 
waste habitations and utterly routed all 
the forces that came against them— 
but how the dull and doubting dwellers 
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at Perage refused to believe at all. 
Then, when chance threw four wanderers 
into their dwellings and into their monot- 
onous lives, they wondered still, only 
half-believed, yet treated the strangers 
kindly. 

Some hints, recorded very dimly, it 
is true, have blown through the mists 
of the long-gone centuries that the four 
men were none other than those famous 
survivors of the ill-fated expedition of 
Panfilo de Narvaez, whose names—as 
set down by the historians with singular 
unanimity—were Cabeza de Vaca, An- 
dres Dorantes, Castillo Maldonado, and 
a negro servant, Estevan. The rumored 
traditionary record appears to indicate 
that the four, journeying westward, 
found the Great River of the North 
swollen by recent floods. Even greater 
hardships than those already overcome 
seemed to loom beyond, and, lured by the 
peaceful and hospitable dispositions of 
the inhabitants and the promise of 
guides, those sad and uncertain Span- 
iards determined to wait for awhile. 
And wandering northward, half-guests, 
half-prisoners, they came into the land 
of the Tiguas. 

The bare mention of such a record 
(if any such exists) may lead the his- 
torians to declare that it is grossly decep- 
tive, pure and simple, like the planting 
of some disreputable detective seeking 
a reward, or like the salted mine of a 
dishonest promoter anxious to sell. 
They, the said historians, may sneer and 
sniff at the reputed evidence as being 
unthinking vagaries and unseemly vapor- 
ings; but, if Fancy has really been too 
industrious in arriving at the conclusion 
set forth, it can be charged that these 
recorders of facts and sticklers for truths 
have failed to supply many links in the 
chain of adventures of the four.* 

Moreover, with all their accustomed 
prolixity in accounting for matters and 
things wholly lost, they shake the very 
citadel of confidence -when they omit 
to point out even a small portion of the 
deeds and final end of one of the four, 
Castillo Maldonado, who was a real 
hero in the business of discovery and 
exploration. Many details of the de- 
ceitful Dorantes have been set down faith- 

*It should be noted that as a fact no such 
record exists.—Editor. 
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fully; and there is plenty of mention of 
the presumptous and immoral Estevan, 
the black Mexican, and his final martyr- 
dom is carefully and sadly recorded— 
even the Indians joyfully dilate upon the 
swift kicks that sent him to the spirit 
land ;—but Maldonado has been dropped, 
coldly and finally, in the ancient city 
of the Montezumas without even an 


epitaph! As to Cabeza de Vaca, he 
must have known something of the 
unfairness and forgetfulness of the 
recorders of facts for he wrote his own 
account. 

Since strange chance had brought 


Maldonado and his companions to an 
abiding place at Perage, he had not 
ceased to counsel the right way to live, 
nor neglected to plan for guides whose 
aid would enable them to end the sus- 
pense of the long years. He sought 
greatly to please those untutored people; 
he learned their speech and ways; he 
followed their rules and dress; he adopted 
the Indian mode outright, so that he 
looked but little unlike the Indian men 
with whom he dwelt. 


Then it was that the Tiguas first 
valled Maldonado, Pa Pobe—Fish 
Flower. Because, one day he had 


flashed in the sunlight a curious weapon 
which seemed to dart like a slender 
trout in the stream where falls the warm 
sun; it was when Dorantes and Estevan, 
never over-true themselves, reproached 
him for his feigned assimilations; they 
assigned base motives for the interest 
he took in the customs and practices of 
the Indians; warm grew the dispute, 
hot words of evil and accusation assailed 
him—then blows; and it came about 
that he and they met no longer in friendly 
intercourse. So may a true man defend 
his honor by shunning those who would 
weigh his own deeds in their false scales. 
Thus it was with Pa Pobe on the day 
of the Little Dance. Now the Little 
Dance occurred in spring, in order that 
the rain might come and give life to 
growing things which grew from planted 
seeds. But the Big Dance came later 
when the corn and melons were fully 
ripe. 

Then, for days had the singers and 
dancers learned so that none might fail 
nor make mistakes; that all might be 
ready when came the day. And on an 
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sarly morning came the priest of the 
South Terrace; he was Tang-Te, strong 
of limb and very large; good words he 
spoke, though few, and fine meal he 
threw to each of the six Cardinal Points— 
East and West, North and South, Up 
and Down. He told the people what to 
do that seemed right, and gladly they 
heard him because he was Poa Tungo, 
the priest of the summer time. 

And from the North Terrace came 
Ping Ka. He was small but very keen 
of looks; he was O-ge-ke, the Priest of 
the Winter Months; he also scattered 


meal and spoke good words, loud and 
clear and very many, yet he told not 


more nor better than he of the South 
Terrace. When the priests had finished, 
the people cried, “‘Ha! It is a good way!” 
Then slowly from the Great Dance Room 
came the dancers, and Pa Pobe with 
them, each man followed by a young 
woman. 

The women were fully clothed, except 
they wore not the head-cloths; but the 
men were stripped of all clothing, except 
they wore only moccasins and breech 
clouts with the ornaments of the dance; 
and they were painted of limbs and 
bodies, their long hair loosened and be- 
daubed with grease and feather-down. 

At the head of the line led the strong, 
coarse figure of Ogo U, and just behind 
him followed aft and chubby Uro Pfe, 
low-browed and very dark of skin. 
Because of their inexperience, at the end 
of the line, followed Tse-Sang-Wi— 
just Tse she was called—and before her 
went Pa Pobe; yet, of all the dancers, 
none looked so well as they; he was tall 
and siraight, a soldier still; she, a pic- 
ture of Indian grace, lithe of limb, and 
the paint hid not the red blood that 
surged always to her face. 

When again the two priests had ad- 
monished the people, the dance began, 
and, as now do their descendants, they 
danced four times, resting awhile be- 
tween, the men reeling, stamping their 
feet and shaking their rattles in unison 
with the drums’ beats and the weird 
chant of the singers. The women 
stamped not their feet but moved them 
close together, raising and lowering the 
baskets and twigs they bore, keeping 
time thus without noise. 

Although the wind blew hot blasts 
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and scattered sand and dust over the 
sweating bodies of the men and covered 
the clothing of the women, each felt 
a wild pleasure and sought to make no 
mistakes because the dance meant much 
to all. Nor did the people who lined the 
terraces round about regard the heat of 
the sun, nor the strong wind, nor the 
flying dust, but solemnly they observed 
all without noise and without speech, 
for so it had been taught to them: 
“Let us only hear the noise of the dance 
and of them that sing good words.” 
And when the sun had gone but a litile 
ways past the meridian the work of the 
dancers and the singers was done and 
the priests cried again from the terraces 
that all had been done well. 

It was observed when the dancers 
went away for the last time that the 
strong wind which had blown all the 
morning seemed suddenly to cease and 
clouds began to bank in the west, so that 
the older ones said that it would surely 
rain before the sun of another day should 
come; and being greatly pleased they 
were glad that the clowns were coming 
to show that laughter and fun might 
follow a solemn thing. 

And, after a little while, without an- 
nouncement, out rushed the clowns from 
a secret room; they spoke in the sirange 
tongues of other tribes; they burlesqued 
the solemn dance; they stole food from 
the houses and chased the women and 
children from the rooftops in imitation 
of the hated Navahos; they wore hideous 
costumes and none—screaming, leaping, 
laughing, vulgar and coarse. Yet the 
people laughed loudly at their loose jests 
and gross antics. 

But, when Pa Pobe was clothed, al- 
though the people said many good words, 
he laughed not at the clowns, nor was 
he pleased with their mimicry because a 
strange thought disturbed him. Once 
in the dance of the morning a mistake 
had been made. It was just before the 
close of that dance when she who fol- 
lowed him stumbled and was about to 
fall—but no one saw because of a gust 
of wind which had raised a great cloud 
of dust. Perhaps the girl was intoxicated 
with the wild movements of the dance, 
or it may have been on account of the 
manly figure in front; and Pa Pobe, to 
keep her from falling and taking cere of 
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herself after the Indian way, reached 
out and caughi her arm. Then it was 
that her face came close to his and he 
felt her warm breath blow upon his 
cheek. And siill, long after, while he 
sat apart and scarce heard the shouts 
and screams of the merry-makers, he 
remembered the girl’s trembling form, 
her glowing face, and how a strange 
light had come into her eyes. 

And thus a few hours of delirious, 
frenzied dancing, and a look into the 
eyes of an Indian maiden brought to 
him the unfamiliar change. Nor, for- 
geiting the evil words and the reproaches 
of his old companions, and feeling still 
uncooled resentment against their bitter 
words, and for the blows he had received 
and_given, he reasoned if it were not 
beiier, afier all, to forget his own people 
and remain on till the end of his life 
among those whose simple lives kept 
them unlearned in many of the cruelties 
practiced by the beiier informed. 

At that moment when his reasoning 
had brought the result that seemed 
best, he looked up and saw Ping Ka, 
the priest of the North Terrace, standing 
alone. He thoughi of the strong voice 
of the little old man—thai he was not 
unlike, even in his untuiored way, some 
men of greaier learning—how he was 
pleased to give advice, not because of 
the benefits to be conferred, but more 
because of being himself the advisor. 
But needing counsel, he leaped io his 
feet, ran up the ladders and accosied the 
old man: ‘‘Father,’”’ he said, “I have a 
thought that I am going to tell if you 
will listen.” 

The old man laughed as though he 
doubted that another might have learned 
a new thing of any value whatever; but 
he said: “‘Say on; I have a little time to 
listen.”’ 

And Pa Pobe said: ‘Father, 
many months I have lived here and 
always have I been a true man. Now 
I would live on like one of your people 
till the end of my days. But it is not 
good for a man to live only with men. 
I wish now for a woman to be my own. 
She will be mine ard I shall be hers. 
But tell me, father, how is the Indian 
way?” 

And the O-ge-ke, glad that he had 
not been told a new thing at all, and 


for 
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pleased that his counsel had been sought, 
replied: 

“T shall say: After a little while all 
the young women will go down to the 
river for water—some once, some twice. 
Outside, there’’-—he pointed to a raised 
place beyond the walls where had been 
varried the refuse of the village for ages 
—“stand among the other young mep 
and maybe you will see that girl go by. 
Then, stamp your foot; if she will drop 
her head-cloth and laugh, you may run 
after her and she will stop where no one 
is near. But, if you are not so brave 
you may do another way: When she 
goes along, drop your blanket-robe and 
look into her face; if she does not look 
away, you may go in front while she 
follows behind. When you have come 
to the willows close by the river, wait 
there till the others have gone. Then you 
must say, ‘Ha, na-vi-e! (Yes, my own!) 
and if she shall say, ‘Na-ving seng 
(My own man),’ then you can say, ‘My 
own, tomorrow I shall bring the good 
deer meat and much wood.’ And she 
will say, ‘Ha, it is a good way.’ She 
will cook the food that you and she may 
sat together. If her people agree, she 
will be your own.” 

The old man wrapped his blanket-robe 
about his thin and wasted form and 
seemed warming to his subject,—‘‘Now 
I am going to tell you another good way: 
Go—” 

But Pa Pobe hurried to say, ‘Another 
day I shall ask that way. I shall go in 


front of her and in that way I shall 

choose. I thank you that you talk with 
> 

me. ; 


He ran down the ladders and but into 
the court. He laughed with the others 
and showed himself pleased with the 
rough jokes of the clowns and with what 
he was about to do. 

PT tttttrr so 

Wandering for so many years it should 
not seem strange that the survivors of 
the Narvaez expedition had saved so 
few, if any, of their soldier arms or armor. 
Where were their swords, daggers, arque- 
buses? their shields, breastplates, brace- 
lets? their linked gloves, mailed shirts, 
greaves,—and the various paraphernalia 
of the fighting men of those days? 
Answers might have been found in the 
ships that were lost, in the rivers they 
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had crossed, in the entangling forests, 
in the treacherous marshes, in the sandy 
deserts, in the pouring rains, in the 
strong winds, in the bitter cold and fierce 
heat,—all had robbed them piece by 
piece, or they had been left among wild 
tribes who had to be amused or pacified 
with gifts from the strange Spanish 
trappings of the sixteenth century. Yet 
had Pa Pobe managed to save out of 
the wreck of his wanderings a long Moor- 
ish knife whose blade was keen and 
sure. It was securely sheathed, worn 
at his waist beneath his shirt, close to 
the skin. 

Once, when Pa Pobe had quarreled 
with his old companions and many of the 
people stood near, they saw the black 
man come close. Then there was a 
quick move—a bright flash. They saw 
the red blood stain the black skin. 
Days afterwards, when the black was 
slowly recovering, but still very weak, 
he had said to some of the people who 
stood near, “Do not go close to Pa Pobe 


when he looks fierce.” 
KKK KKK KKK 





In the evening of the day of the Little 
Dance, when the clowns had gone, Pa 
Pobe and others of the young men 
went outside and stood upon the refuse 
heap. While they laughed and spoke 
many glad words they watched the long 
line of women who were bearing water 
from the river. Singly and in pairs 
the water-bearers went and came again, 
bearing aloft upon their heads the huge 
jars. Who touched a jar, empty or 
filled, was unlearned, or old or weak. 
Such were unfit. 

Pa Pobe did not wait long to test the 
advice of old Ping Ka, the O-ge-ke. 
Tse Sangwi emerged from the opening, 
balancing her jar with even poise and 
regular step. Casting a look behind to 
make sure of his choice, he went down 
the path and hid among the willows 
near the clear stream. The girl saw and 
knew his meaning. At the water’s edge 
she waited long, washing her jar. 

The man, with beating heart, found 
no words to say until she, from waiting 
long, filled the vessel, lifted it to her head 
and began to return. Then he stepped 
out and weakly said: 

“Na-vi-e (My own)—I have a word 
that I am going to say.” 
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But she, hurrying by and pointing 
to others that were coming for water, 
replied, “I shall come again—wait.” 

Going again, Tse walked with Uro Pfe 
who, laughing as the two went through 
the passage-way, said: “Let us choose a 
man, Ogo U and Pa Tsa are stamping 
their feet. Choose Ogo U—he is brave 
and strong. I am going to choose Pa 
Tsa. Drop your cloth!” 

Uro Pfe dropped her head-cloth and 
chose as she had said; but Tse, trembling 
as she looked at the two men, found 
words only to whisper as she exclaimed, 
“No, no!” 

Then Uro Pfe, in mischievous sport, 
aught the other’s head-cloth and pulled 
it away, showing the confused face of 
the girl. 

Clutching the jar in her arms, Tse 
sprang forward, yards ahead of her com- 
panion, and sped down the path. It was 
an unreasoning act, but it came from the 
instinct of innocence, and fear gave 
speed to her fleeing feet. It was well. 
It gave her a long start. 

Ogo U, believing he had been chosen, 
ran down the path and rushed after her 
with the swiftness of a hungry wolf, 
gathering and binding about his waist 
the blanket-robe as he ran. She, like a 
frightened pu-e (little rabbit ), had small 
chance to escape, for none in the village 
was so swift as he. It was an old game 
in which no one might interfere. As the 
two raced along, exultation showed in 
the face of the pursuer, despair in that 
of the pursued; not a word spoke the 
man, not a cry escaped the girl, while their 
moccasined feet made little sound. Tse 
had many steps to make to the river 
when. Ogo U grasped her head-cloth and 
tore it loose, pulling the jar from her 
grasp and breaking it into fragments. 

The loss of the jar gave aid to Tse’s 
weakening steps; Ogo U stumbled in the 
entangling folds of the head-cloth. But 
in a moment morg she heard again her 
pursuer’s hard breathing and the soft 
swish of his swiftly moving feet, and wild 
thoughts mounted with the heated blood 
into her brain as she felt her strength 
going and her speed lessening. The river 
was then but a short distance away, but 
its lining of willows was thick and dark; 
the women returning were laughing— 
Pa Pobe could not hear—perhaps he had 
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forgotten, or gone! She bent her head 
to escape Ogo U’s out-stretched hands, 
she felt herself falling, she was turning 
in wide circles! 

But Pa Pobe had heard the crash of 
the jar. With bewildered thoughts he 
stepped from his dark cover into the 
path just in time to catch the despairing, 
falling girl. Ogo U had fastened his 
hands in her loosed and flowing hair. 

“Why do you come between?” asked 
the panting and surprised Ogo U as he 
pulled upon the unresisting and uncon- 
scious Tse. 

“Because I can,” replied Pa Pobe— 
and there was no tremble in his voice. 
His lips set firmly and his eyes blazed like 
those of the mated animal. Grasping 
Ogo U’s hands he tore them loose and 
gently pushed the fainting girl behind 
him. Ogo U, stood, too astonished to 
move. At once, and he spoke not a 
word, Pa Pobe’s hand went quickly to 
the belt beneath his long shirt. Ogo U 
leaped away when something gleamed 
and flashed as it caught the beams of the 
sun which just then burst behind a low- 
lying cloud. 

Ogo U had not forgotten the words 
of the black man. ‘Do not go close to 
Pa Pobe when he looks fierce,” and he 
thought of the red blood that had stained 
the black skin. At a safe distance and 
ready to flee further, he said with a 
forced grin. 

“The woman is mine, friend.” 

But Pa Pobe replied in a stern way, 
“Not because you can. Yet shall she 
now choose between us.” 

And the water-bearers who were 
gathering round chorused: “Ha! It is 
a good way! The woman shall choose 
first.” 

“‘When I stamped my foot she showed 
her face; she has already chosen,” said 
Ogo U. He was glad to speak with 
others and his face plainly showed his 
evil thoughts. 


Tse had recovered. Running from 
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behind Pa Pobe, she said, “It was Uro 
Pfe; she pulled the head-cloth from my 
face, for she said I should choose; I did 
not choose then.” 

“And now?” fiercely asked Ogo U. 

Clinging to Pa Pobe with one hand 
she pointed to Ogo U with the other; 
but her eyes sought not the face of him 
who had sought to do her a wrong, to 
the women around she appealed: ‘Tell 
him never to bring the dressed skins and 
meat within my house, nor corn and wood 
to my door.” 

The Tiguas make use of an odd gesture 
to express contempt: Raising a hand to 
a level with, and close to, the face, the 
four fingers are bent towards the thumb; 
The arm is then straightened outward 
while the fingers are snapped toward the 
object of contempt. Ogo U made that 
gesture twice, to the women around and 
to the girl clinging to his rival. Unbind- 
ing his blanket-robe from around his 
waist, he wrapped it about his body, 
covering all his face except his eyes, and, 
unmindful of the words of disapproval 
that came from the water-bearers, of 
whom many began to laugh and taunt 
him, he turned away and walked rapidly 
towards the community house. 

When the women had gone, Pa Pobe 
bent down and saw again the strange 
light in Tse’s eyes. Clasping her hands 
he led her along the path, searching for 
the head-cloth, each forgetting the words 
that might have been said. When they 
found the cloth, he remembered and 
spoke, ‘““Tomorrow I shall bring the good 
deer meat and much wood.” 

Without raising her eyes, she said 
quickly, ‘Ha na-ving seng, it will be a 
good way. But not now may we go 
thus.” 

She was trembling as she spoke the 
words, but he read truth and trust in 
her glowing face and dancing eyes. 
Then he suffered her to pull away her 
hands and hurry up the path. 
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THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


By George Wharton James 











I doubt whether any other woman in the United States 
today, save Josephine Clifford McCrackin, can write in 
the first person of her actual experiences of army life on 
the western frontier immediately after the close of the 
Civil War. In 1913 she celebrated her seventy-fourth 
birthday, and yet she is active and doing as much ardu- 
ous work on a seaside town newspaper as the busiest 
sub-reporter on a metropolitan daily. 





Her history in some cases is far more romantic and in- 
credible than the wildest fiction. Indeed some of it was 
published a few years ago as fiction, and though it did 
not deviate in the slightest from the rigid truth, it was 
regarded as too improbable to be called good fiction. 
She has had an interesting life of association with Bret 
Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, Ina D. Coolbrith, 
Joaquin Miller, Ambrose Bierce, Noah Brooks, Mark 
Twain and the other intellectual giants of the days of the 
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old Overland Monthly, when Harte sat in the editorial 
chair and had these others as contributors. Then for a 
while she lived a happy pastoral life with her second hus- 
band on the glorious heights of the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, to be suddenly rendered homeless by a forest fire 
that swept the whole mountain side and caused great 
devastation, loss and distress. 

As a child she was a happy, prattling, high-spirited 
youngster, the petted child of a German of noble estate, 
Ernest Wompner, younger son of an old patrician family 
of Hanover. She came into this world November 25, 
1838, and her birthplace was in the ancient castle, here- 
with reproduced, at Petershagen on the Weiser River, 
in Prussia. Her father fought at the battle of Waterloo, 
not under Blucher, who commanded the German troops 
of the allied forces, but directly under Wellington. This 
fact shows us what pawns we are on life’s chessboard. 
In those days the king of England was also the king of 
Hanover, and therefore Hanoverian soldiers were Eng- 
lish soldiers at the mere word of their king. Though but 
eighteen years of age, he was created a lieutenant on the 
field of Waterloo for conspicuous bravery, and when 
, later he married Josephine’s mother, he wore the scarlet 
uniform of the English army. The child was born, there- 
fore, in an army atmosphere, and as a little one was often 
regaled with stories of army life, of thrilling conflicts, 
of personal adventures on the field of battle, and used 
to thrill with delight when a grizzled old warrior would 
come to the castle to visit her father, take her on his knee 
and tell her a story of some gallant charge, some forlorn 
hope, some brave and heroic deed which turned defeat 
into victory. 

Josephine’s mother was a daughter of the younger 
branch of the Hessian family of Von Ende (Ende von 
Wolfsprung). More correctly speaking, the title was 
Freiherr Von Wolfsprung, Count von Ende, for one of 
her far-off ancestors had been created baron by Emperor 
Karl the Fourth. 

Her mother was educated with the view of becoming 
maid of honor to Princess Maria of Hesse-Kassel, and 
her grandfather died while he was commandant of the 
old fortress of Ziegenhain, after having been, during 
King Jerome’s reign, while Napoleon occupied Germany, 
commandant at Brunswick. It was during this time that 
the rightful prince—the Duke of Brunswick and Ols— 
endeavored to regain possession of the city, and the 
Count Von Ende, therefore, by the fortunes of war, was 
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compelled to defend his charge against the prince to 
whom in his inner heart he rendered allegiance. Hence 
he was glad to re-enter the Hessian service when the 
French conqueror was overthrown. 

Her nearest blood-relation—her cousin Reinier 
cadet at the military school of Hesse-Kassel at the same 
time that the present Emperor of Germany, William II, 
was there, and he was as recently as the early 90’s the 
commandant of the capital city of Berlin, his father 
having been the minister of war of Hesse. 

I have been thus somewhat explicit in detail about 
Mrs. McCrackin’s European relationship and ancestry, 
for they reveal the heredity that belongs to her and the 
influences that environed and controlled her younger 
days. She was of noble family and lived with nobles, 
was taught to look at everything from their aristocratic 
standpoint, and whatever culture comes with high birth 
and haughty breeding belongs naturally to her. All this 
is clearly revealed in her life today. She has no ignoble 
views of things, of. people, of life. Her survey is from 
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The Old Castle at Petershagen on the Weser, birthplace of Mrs. McCrackin 


an elevated mental and spiritual plane, and though 
pressed upon by the weight of an arduous life, many cares, 
and her seventy-three years, she yet bears herself with 
the noble dignity of her ancestors, and unconsciously de- 
mands by that natural pride of bearing, the respect and 
defence of all with whom she comes in contact. Such is 
the nobility of her soul that it is stamped upon her face 
and exhibited in her every movement, so that were she a 
charwoman or a washerwoman every gentleman would 
instinctively raise his hat to her in real honor and vener- 
ation. | 

Yet there is a strong strain of sterling democracy in 
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her blood. At the close of the Napoleonic wars her 
father tired of the demoralizing life of the army and en- 
tered the Prussian civil service. He was made chief of 
the district surveying corps, and the castle of Peters- 
hagen, then in partial ruins, as the result of the constant 
battlings for its possession, was assigned to him as his 
residence and office. Here with his large staff of assist- 
ants he retransferred the whole country from the French 
system of measurement back to the German, and here in 
due time, Josephine, the subject of my sketch, was born. 

But the spirit of discontent was rife among the upper 
classes of people, and it culminated in the year gold was 
discovered in California (1848) in the revolution. Jose- 
phine’s father felt this unrest keenly, so much so, that 
two years before the open revolt he decided to remove to 
a new land with more democratic tendencies, greater 
opportunities and possibilities. Accordingly he came to 
the United States, settled in St. Louis, became a fully 
naturalized citizen, and thus Josephine came under the 
broadening influences of this democratic land when she 
was a child of eight, years. . 

Here educated privately and then in a convent school, 
she received that groundwork of knowledge upon which 
she has so faithfully built in her later years. In 1854 her 
father died; an older brother, George, had left for Cali- 
fornia in the days of the gold excitement, and she, her 
mother and sister, were alone. In due time Lieutenant 
James A. Clifford, of the Third Cavalry, United States 
Army, wooed and won her, and at the close of the Civil 
War, which found them at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, they were ordered to Fort Union, New Mexico, 
there to meet General Carleton, who was to meet the dif- 
ferent troops sent there and assign them to the different 
forts, camps, and stations in his department. 

From her own vivid writings one can gain a most in- 
teresting series of pictures of her journeys over the wild 
and desolate portions of New Mexico and Arizona to the 
appointed rendezvous. Reaching Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, the Third Cavalry joined General Sykes’ com- 
mand, and then started across the plains. She says in 
“Marching with a Command”: “Besides the twelve hun- 
dred mules in the wagons, there were some two hundred 
head extra, and a number of horses for the officers. All 
of these animals had been drawn from the government 
corrals at Fort Leavenworth. . . . It was not till the 
second day, when we made camp, that I saw how large 
the command was; and I remember thinking that it had 
taken since yesterday for the ‘tail end’ of the trail of 
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wagons, mules, and horses to leave the corrals and get 
into camp. . . . Fancy the tramp of eight hundred 
men, the keen, light-turning wheels of a dozen or two 
carriages, and the heavy, crunching weight of two hun- 
dred army wagons, drawn each by six stout mules! No 
wonder the grass never grew again where General Sykes’ 
commands had passed!” 

Before they went away from Fort Leavenworth, how- 
ever, Lieutenant Clifford had purchased from the gov- 
ernment stables a beautiful white horse, which he gave 
to his wife, intending it to be for her own personal use 
when she reached her new desert home. As this horse 
figures largely in one of the most thrilling episodes ever 
a woman passed through, I shall quote Mrs. Clifford’s 
description of how it came to her. “The door of our 
quarters stood open; the captain had gone out, and I was 
startled by a knock on the doorpost. Looking up, I saw 
the head of an orderly appearing at the door; but, poking 
over his head, I saw that of a horse evidently taking a 
strict inventory of everything in the room. Of course, I 
was at the door, and on the horse’s neck, in a very few 
seconds, for, from the orderly I soon understood that the 
captain had sent the horse for me to look at. Colonel 
L , with his two little girls, came up just then, and, 
as we were all going in the same command, the acquisi- 





tion of a horse for the march had an interest for all par- 
ties. Together, we surrounded and admired the beau- 
tiful white animal; and the two little girls and myself 
were soon braiding clover blossoms into Toby’s tail, and 
trimming his head and neck with garlands of buttercups 
—operations which did not in the least interfere with his 
good humor or his appetite for the juicy grass he was 
cropping. The captain, it seems, had already tried his 
speed and mettle; he was not appraised at any unreason- 
able figure, and so Toby was mine before we took up the 
line of march for the plains. 

“From the -wagon-master I heard later that Toby had 
been captured in Texas during the war. He had been 
raised and trained by a woman who had followed him 
around the country for some time, trying to get her pet 
back again; but Uncle Sam, for reasons of his own, had 
placed him in the stables of the Fitting-Out Depot. One 
thing certainly spoke for the truth of the story: when- 
ever Toby had been let loose and refused to be tied up 
again, he would always allow me to come up to him, 
when he would turn and throw up his heels at the ap- 
proach of a man.” 

Captain Clifford rode him daily as the march pro- 
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gressed, turning him loose at halting times, for they soon 
discovered that he would not stray away. He was a 
cunning thief, however, was Toby, and Mrs. McCrackin 
tells several amusing stories of his thefts, as, for instance, 
on one occasion when he stole a lunch-basket deliberately 
from the lap of the Colonel’s wife while she was pre- 
occupied, deposited it on the grass, opened the lid and 
began to help himself to the contents. “Unfortunately 
for Toby, Mrs. L—— had spread mustard on her ham- 
sandwiches, and the sneezing and coughing of the erring 
horse first called her attention to her loss.” 

Another time after the major and his family had vis- 
ited the Cliffords and enjoyed a tea-drinking, the latter 
were invited to repay the visit. The major’s cook pre- 
pared a fairly elaborate spread and had just stepped out 














“Gedenkheim,” Mrs. McCrackin’s home in Santa Cruz, Calif. 


of the tent to call the family and guests to the meal, 
when Toby, who was loose as usual, “gravely walked up, 
swallowed the butter with one gulp, upset the sugar 
bowl, gobbled up the contents, and proceeded leisurely 
to investigate the inside of a tin jelly-can. The soldiers, 
who had watched his maneuvers from a distance, had 
been too much charmed with the performance to give 
warning to the cook; but when he made his appearance, 
meat-dish and teapot in hand, they gave such a shout as 
set the whole camp in an uproar, and Toby was fairly 
worshipped by the soldiers from that day out.” 

On one occasion he led the whole of the mules out of 
the corral, one of the herders having left the entrance 
unguarded, and they having been accustomed to follow 
the lead of a white bell mare—Toby himself being white. 
His destination that time was his mistress’ tent, but the 
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way there was through the camp. The rumpus can well 
be imagined when the soldiers awakened to find an over- 
flow of mules floundering among their tent ropes and up- 
setting their outfits. They belabored them with clubs, 
ropes, and picket pins, and this made the mules squeal 
and bellow to such an extent that the whole camp was 
soon in an uproar, and the wagon-master in a towering 
rage threatened to shoot him if he ever caused such 
trouble again. 

But it was only a few days later when his mistress 
found a grinning orderly at her tent, who held the mules 
of her ambulance and Toby on a chain and said: “The 
general sent his compliments, and said he’d shoot the 
mules and the white horse, too, the next time they pulled 
the tent-fly down over him.” 

The story was too good to be kept and the general him- 
self afterwards told how, “lying asleep on his cot, under 
the tent-fly, where it was cool, he had been waked up by 
Toby’s nose brushing his face. Raising himself, and 
hurling one boot and an invective at the horse, he was 
surprised at seeing two mules trying to stare him out of 
countenance at the open end ofthe fly. The other boot 
was shied at them, but there was no time to send any- 
thing else. The chain fastening the mules together had 
become twisted around the pole holding up the fly, and 
the precipitate retreat of the long-eared pair brought 
down the heavy canvas upon the general’s face.” 

Another time Toby came to the tent door with a 
strangely bright polish on his fore-hoofs and a suspicious 
greasiness about his nose and face. During the night he 
had got to the baggage wagon belonging to the officer 
in the next tent—the habit being to put the wagons to 
the rear of each tent of the officer to whom it belonged— 
and had got at two jars of butter and pulled out six or 
eight sacks of grain with his teeth. 

But, as Mrs. Clifford afterwards wrote: “The faith- 
fulness and patience of the horse in time of need made 
me forgive him all these tricks. Months later—when 
still on the march, in the most desolate wilderness, in the 
midst of the pathless mountains, when the other horses 
‘gave up the ghost,’ and were shot at the rate of a dozen 
a day—Toby held out, carrying me on his back, day after 
day, night after night, till his knees trembled with fatigue 
and faintness, and he turned his head and took my foot 
between his teeth at last, to tell me he could carry me no 
farther! Not once, but a dozen times he repeated this 
maneuver ; once, too, when we were coming down a very 
steep hill, he planted his forefeet down firmly, turned his 
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head, and softly bit the foot I held in the stirrup, to tell 
me I must dismount.” 

Is there any wonder that Mrs. McCrackin loved Toby 
with an affection not often given to horses? 

But there are many other fascinating passages in her 
books, descriptive of events on this memorable trip 
across the plains. 

After her arrival at Fort Union the “Mounted Rifles” 
came marching into camp. Here is her vivid picture of 
the scene: “Nearer rolled the dust—slowly, slowly, a 
snail might have moved faster, I thought, than this regi- 
ment, famed once as the Rifles, and blessed with the rep- 
utation of being very unlike a snail in general character. 

The slow, heavy tramp of the approaching troops 
shook the earth like far-off thunder; but the dust was so 
thick that it was hard to tell where the soldiers left off 
and the wagons commenced, while the train moved. 
At last there came the sudden clanging of trumpets, ‘so 
shrill and discordant that I put my hands up to my ears, 
and then the command halted near our camp. 

“Let no one dream of a band of gay cavaliers riding 
grandly on prancing steeds, and with flying banners! 
Alas, for romance and poetry! Gaunt, ragged-looking 
men, on bony, rough-coated horses, sun-burned, dust- 
covered, travel-worn, man and beast. Was there nothing 
left of the old material of the dashing, death-dealing 
Rifles? Ah, well! These men had seen nothing for long 
weeks but the red, sun-heated soil of the Red River coun- 
try; had drank nothing but the thick, blood-red water of 
the river ; had eaten nothing but the one hard, dry cracker 
dealt out to them each day, for they had been led wrong 
by their guide, had been lost, so that they reached Fort 
Union long after, instead of long before, the Fifth In- 
fantry.” 

Several times on this trip they came upon mutilated 
corpses of civilians and soldiers who had been caught un- 
awares by the vindictive and merciless Apaches. She 
tells of one pathetic incident as follows: “Just at the 
foot of the rough, endless mountain, the men who had 
come under the protection of our train from Fort Cum- 
mings pointed out where the two mail-riders coming 
from Camp Bayard—our destination—had been am- 
bushed and killed by the Apaches only the week before. 
I had heard of these two men while at the Fort, one of 
whom, a young man hardly twenty, seemed to have an 
unusually large number of friends among men of all 
classes and grades. When smoking his farewell pipe be- 
fore mounting his mule for the trip to Camp Bayard, he 
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said: “Boys, this is my last trip. Mother writes that 
she is getting old and feeble; she wants me to come 
home; so I’ve thrown up my contract with Uncle Sam, 
and I’m going back to Booneville just as straight as God 
will let me, when I get back from Bayard. It’s hard 
work and small pay, anyhow—sixty dollars a month, and 
your scalp at the mercy of red devils every time you 
come out.’ His mother’s letter was found in the boy’s 
pocket when the mutilated body was brought in. 

“It was no idle fancy when I thought I could see the 
ground torn up in one place as from the sudden striking 
out of horses’ hoofs. One of the men confirmed the idea 
that it was not far from the place where the body had 
been found. The mule had probably taken the first fright 
just there, where the rider had evidently received the 
first arrow, aimed with such deadly skill that he fell in 
less than two minutes after it struck him.” 

On an earlier occasion, after they had left Fort Craig 
behind them, she saw ahead what proved to be a party of 
soldiers. “They drew up in line as they saw the captain 
approaching; perhaps they had not discovered my pres- 
ence in time, for before the sergeant could throw a 
blanket over the cold, stark form lying on a pile of rocks 
by the roadside, I had already seen the ghastly face and 
mutilated limbs of the wretched man who had found a 
cruel death here only the day before. It was the usual 
story of two men (civilians), mounted, who were crossing 
the desert together, when, driven almost crazy with thirst, 
they had attempted to turn down to the river to fill their 
canteens, but were attacked and chased for miles by the 
Indians; one man escaped to Fort Seldon, but the other 
fell into the red devils’ hands, to be tortured to death. 
The soldiers dug his grave, wrapped him in a gray 
blanket, and laid him to rest on the silent and lonely 
desert. Many such scenes as this I have witnessed since ; 
but there, by the stranger’s grave, I-knelt to say a short 
prayer, while the soldiers, with uncovered heads, threw 
the last earth on the low mound.” 

Constantly hampered by the Indians; sweltering on 
the Jornada del Muerto,—journey of death—across the 
waterless desert ; floundering in the slush and mud of the 
acequias, or irrigating ditches of the Mexicans and In- 
dians; once nearly swallowed up, Toby and rider, in a 
New Mexico morass; several times threatened with hor- 
rible death as they slid on dangerous shelves of roads 
hewn out of the face of frightful precipices; once swept 
away, bag, baggage, mules and ambulance, by the fierce 
flood of the Rio Grande; several times nearly swallowed 
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up in treacherous quicksands; once left alone on the 
desert owing to the escape of their mules; reduced to 
living upon the scantiest of canned rations, the portion of 
the command sent on to Camp Bayard gladly hailed their 
arrival at the destined spot, solitary and lonely though it 
was, in the heart of the wild Apache country, and far, far 
away from the nearest city of safe civilization. 

Let us see what kind of a home this cultured and re- 
fined descendant of a noble German family found in the 
wilds of Arizona: “Our tent looked cozy enough, when 
finished and furnished. A piece of brilliant red carpeting 
was spread on the ground; the bedding was laid on 
planks, resting on trestles; the coverlet was a red 
blanket ; the camp-chairs were covered with bright cloth, 
and the supper, served on the lid of the mess-chest, 
looked clean and inviting. The kitchen, just back of the 
tent, was rather a primitive institution: a hole dug into 
the ground, two feet long, a foot wide, with two flat, iron 
bars laid over it, was all there was to be seen. Two or 
three mess-pans, a spider, and a Dutch oven constituted 
our kitchen furniture; and with these limited means an 
old soldier will accomplish wonders in the way of cook- 
ing. Before enlisting, one of our servants had been a 
baker ; the other, a waiter at a hotel; and, between them, 
they managed the task of waiting on us very creditably. 
To be sure, my husband’s rank entitled him to but one 
servant from the company; but then I was the only lady 
with the company, and our company commander was 
considerate of my comfort.” 

And now began that phase of Mrs. Clifford’s life that 
seems more incredible than the wildest romance. [ieu- 
tenant Clifford had killed a man—in self-defense, he 
claimed—but the civil officers of the state where the 
tragedy had occurred had vowed to follow him to the 
ends of the earth and capture him, bring him back, try 
him and finally hang him. In some way, either by chang- 
ing his name or his personality, he had thrown them 
completely off his track, was now an officer of the United 
States army, and one might have thought perfectly safe 
from pursuit and danger. But in a sudden mood of con- 
fidence he had told his young wife of the fate that was 
pursuing him and of what would surely happen should 
he be discovered. Then, either his brain became dis- 
ordered by the pressure of his unseen terror, or he be- 
came possessed of a devil, for he suddenly developed a 
belief, a dread, a fear that his wife was determined and 
anxious to betray him and hand him over to the officers 
of the law that he might be hanged, and he began a series 
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of midnight terrorizings that would have driven any 
weak-minded or less courageous woman insane in a 
week. Is there any wonder that she became nervous— 
not nervous in that she would scold, or fret, or worry 
and lay it to the state of her nerves; not that she was 
fidgety, or cross, or irritable. But she would grow pale 
at an unexpected knock at the door, or flush painfully red 
if she heard a quick footstep behind her for years after. 
Friends have told me that they have seen her grasp the 
banister for support, if, looking down the stairs into the 
hallway, she discovered a form not familiar to her eye; 
and at night she has begged earnestly of her women 
friends that they would let her sleep in a room directly 
and openly adjoining theirs, so that they could rouse her 
quickly when her cries for help told she was living her 
awful experiences over again in her dreams. 

Later, in one of her stories that was regarded as 
romance, she told the strictest truth as follows: “They 
tell me that Silver City has been established within ten 
miles of the very spot that once looked so hopelessly 
deathlike and so deserted to me in my despair. For I 
was in despair. Beautiful as was the country, pleasant 
as seemed my surroundings, in spite of the devotion 
shown me by the soldiers who composed the garrison, 
the respect and attention of the officers, and last, but not 
least, the undivided affection of my white horse, Toby, 
I was not only in despair—that is too mild a term—I 
was living, day and night, in sunlight or darkness, in a 
state of terror, fear, and suspense, such as cannot be 
described. In the midst of apparent safety and protec- 
tion, death stared me constantly in the face—not the 
swift, sudden death that the Indian’s arrow or the ball 
of an assassin grants, but the slow tortures with which 
the cunning of the maniac puts its victim to the rack; for 
my husband was a madman and a murderer, and I was 
given, helpless and without defense, into his hands. I 
think the discovery must have paralyzed me, for I can- 
not now explain to myself the dazed, unresisting state in 
which I remained for months after I knew the whole 
truth. Partly, perhaps, the consciousness that 1 was 
thousands of miles away from where help could reach 
me from my own people, the natural reluctance of a wife 
to disclose her misery and wretchedness to strangers, 
and the knowledge of the power which to a certain de- 
gree my husband possessed, at least, over his immediate 
all these considerations, a mixture of fear 





subordinates 
and pride, held me in thrall for long, long days. 
“IT would tie a strip of flannel around my throat and 
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complain of a bad cold, in order to hide the marks that 
his fingers had left, where he had strangled me just one 
degree short of suffocation. With what feeling of grati- 
tude I used to step to the tent door in the morning 

when my liege lord gave permission—to take one more 
look at the sky above me, after a night passed waking, in 
momentary expectation of a blow from a hatchet he had 
concealed about the tent during the day, o* with the 
silent horror of the situation growing on me till. 1 was 
ready to shriek out, ‘Be merciful! Kill me at one blow, 
or pull the trigger the next time you hold the death- 
cold muzzle of your pistol to my head’—tor you must 
know it was a favorite way he had of amusing hin:sel!. 
He would hold the revolver pressed close against my 
temple and let that horrid ‘click, click’ sound in my ear 
till I was fairly numb with terror. Then he would es- 
plain to me in a low voice how utterly impossible it 
would be for any help to reach me in time if I screamed 
for help; would dilate upon the numerous strings and 
loops he himself had added to the fastenings of the tent, 
and would describe how he could cut me into small bits 
and roast the bits in the fire, before being discovered, 
if I ever so much as daretl to breathe what passed in 
those quiet, peaceful-looking quarters of ours. For our 
tent had really a cheerful home-look about it. Strictly 
speaking, there were two tents set up close together in 
one, and the soldiers, in their solicitude for my comfort, 
had built a wall some four feet high about it, and the 
canvas had been partly removed at either end to make 
room for a fireplace they had built of mud and stones, 
the chimney reaching high above the tent. So that in 
reality we had two rooms, a fireplace in each; and alto- 
gether our quarters were looked upon as exceedingly 
fine and comfortable, exciting surprise and envy in the 
minds of the few stray visitors that passed through the 
camp. That these visitors were few and far between was 
a great blessing, as I soon found, for after my husband 
had once admitted to me that he was a murderer and had 
fled from justice, he was seized with an insane idea, 
whenever an arrival was announced in camp, that the 
officers of the law had tracked him here from Texas, 
where the crime had been committed years ago, and that 
I had communicated to them where he could be found. 


This interesting account of 
Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin’s Life 
will be continued in the July issue of OUT WEST, 
together with a new story from her pen. 

















POMONA COLLEGE PAGEANT 








HE.FUTURE American historian, 
when writing the history of the 
present decade, will find it as 
impossible to omit mention of 
the Pageant, as an historian of the age 
of James I would find it to omit mention 
of the masque. And oddly enough, too, 
though separated by 300 years, they have 
much incommon. Both emphasize spec- 
tacle, both emphasize music, both give 
large importance te symbolic dancing. 
But the modern Pageant differs markedly 
from the Jacobean masque in three 
particulars: first, in its typical form 
which is historical; second, in its method 
of presentation which is democratic; 
and third, in its setting which calls for 
out of door presentation. In other words, 
a typical modern Pageant relates the 
common history of a community, is 
usually written and given by that com- 
munity and has for its “stage”? merely 
some park, meadow or hillside selected 
for the value of its natural setting. 

Pageants of this sort, originating in 
ingland, have now become popular, 
both there and in our eastern states, as 
means of celebrating anniversaries. Such 
were among others, the Oxford in Eng- 
land; and the Knox College, the Mt. 
Holyoke and Peterborough Pageants in 
the United States. It is in keeping, 
then, with a large general movement, 
that Pomona College, at Claremont, is 
planning to celebrate her 25th anniver- 
sary with an historical pageant on the 
afternoon and evening of the 17th and 
18th of June. 

The possibilities of such a pageant at 
Pomona College are great. To begin 
with, in her Greek Theater, set, as it is, 
among the live oaks of Blanchard Park, 
she has an exceptionally fine opportunity 
for staging a pageant. The theater 
itself seats 4000 people; the stage permits 
of an ensemble of 500 and has long vistas 
leading off into the recesses of the 
park. 

Of more importance however is the 
fact that Pomona College, Claremont and 
the fertile valley in which they lie (for 






the pageant will mark the life of the 
whole vicinity) have a remarkably rich 
history. Claremont was once the site 
of an Indian village; it knew the padre 
and the Spaniard and the “white man,” 
in turn. It shared in the boom which 
came with the railroad; it had the honor 
of being the town from whith the first 
oranges were shipped by the Southerp 
California Orange Growers Association; 
and as the ultimate site of Pomona Col- 
lege it has become known all over this 
country and, through graduates of the 
college, in many foreign lands. Truly, 
many a century old community would 
be glad of such a varied history. 

The Pagenat will be given under the 
direction of a local committee made up 
of representatives from the Faculty, 
Trustees, Alumni and Town. The uni- 
fying theme will be the influence of the 
“Spirit of the Mountains” and the 12 
scenes, extending over an afternoon and 
evening, will be part of them realistic, 
part of them symbolic. The latter will 
include storm, rainbow and cloud dances, 
a butterfly, bee and flower dance, a 
dance of orange maidens, water spirits, 
and electric spirits, the latter in celebra- 
tion of the long distance transmission of 
electric power by ex-president Baldwin, 
the first instance of long distance electric 
transmission in the history of the world. 
The realistic scenes will deal with Indian 
life, San Jose Day, San Juan Day, the 
boom, the orange industry, the found- 
ing and_early days of the college, and 
a student rally. To show thé relation 
of the smaller community to the larger 
the final scene will center about the 
Spirit of California who, attended by her 
Poppy maidens, will review the various 
elements of the pageant and enforce the 
importance of the future. 

The utmost pains are being taken to 
make all the realistic scenes historically 
accurate. The Indian scene alone would 
justify the pageant for any interested in 
Indian life. All the costumes and 
properties for this scene, gathered as 
they are from some of the richest reposi- 
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tories were in actual use by the Indians nent in the early history of the College 
of this section in the early days. Grand- will participate in person. In every 
sons and daughters, often sons and_ respect it is intended that the Pageant 
daughters of those important in the early shall be typical of the highest ideal 
days will take title roles, and many promi- modern pageantry. 


aR ROR 
Desert Hungry 


By Inez Sheld-Ritchie 


Ob, for the sight of the morning light 

At the bee-ranch in the Cahone; 

Where the sun peeps o’er from the desert’s shore 
And smiles on its windwashed zone; 


Where reckless note is flung from the throat 
Of the buoyant, impudent jay, 

And the call of the quail is beard in the vale 
On scrub-oak’s uppermost spray; 


Where chipmunks sport, and squirrels court, 

And the horned-toads bask in the sun. 

Where the rattle-snakes crawl, mong’st the yuccas tall 
And swift chuckawallas run; 


Where juniper shades and greasewood aids 
To shelter the deer and the hare; 

Where the coyote howls as he nightly prowls 
In quest of game from his lair; 


Where wild-cattle roam o’er sandy loam. 
On the dry lake’s fertile shore; 

And the ringing beat of the pinto’s feet, 
Can be heard from our cabin door; 


Where wild buckwheat, yields its golden sweet 
To the claim of the industrious bees ; 

There’s a happy ring, in the songs they sing, 
As they wing through the desert breeze; 


Where tall palms stand like sentinels grand, 
Nor their night watch fail to keep, 

O’er the shimmering sands of the cactus lands 
Where the “braves of Mobave’’ sleep. 


Since last the sough in the pinyons bough 
Of those heaven-sweet winds was heard, 
Never to me, so wild and free, 

Nor wide has the world appeared. 


Then Ob, for sight of the quick quail’s flight, 

And the desert stretched in the sun, 

Where the very soul thrills, mongst the white-blue bills 
From morn till the day is done! 
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ROM the establishment of the Old 
| ml Mission, San Xavier del Bac, by the 

Jesuits in the year 1692 to the coming 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, in 
1880, the story of Tucson is one that 
wrings the heart with its pathos, and commands 
an admiration and a great love for those dream- 
ers of old who were entrusted with such a mission 
as theirs, as well as for: the pioneer and miner 
whose consuming desires for riches led them 
to wndertake the hardships and dangers of the 
red man’s country. 








In the year 1781 a Spanish Military post was 
established, but the region did not become 
American until 1853 with the consummation of 
the Gadsden Purchase. 

Up to that time, and until the coming of the 
Southern Pacific railway the city was little more 
than an Indian village and trading post, but 
with the coming of the railroad the town began 
to take on new life and grow steadily and in 
the early nineties was a city of very fair pro- 
portions. 


During this time the mountains were being 





San Xavier del Bac, near Tucson, Arizona. 


Long before the first of the Spaniards worked 
his way into this region, there was a settlement 
of Papagoes and Pimas on the site of the present 
city. The priests and pioneers had not only 
these tribes to deal with; the fierce Apache was 
continually making war upon them and devas- 
tating the region. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the Apaches massacred the priests 
and almost destroyed the mission, but the 
building was repli aced in less than seven years. 
Later it was again abandoned for a period of 
seventy years and left to the birds and bats, 
yet today is in a splendid state of -preservation. 


prospected for copper, silver and gold with 
much success. Many large copper mines were 
opened up, smelters were built nearby, and the 
mining industry was on its feet. The Tucson 
district was soon producing the major portion 
of the copper output of Arizona, thus placing 
the State in its position as the greatest producer 
of copper in the world. A single year’s output 
of the mines of Pima County has been worth 
several million dollars, the Silverbell Mine 
alone contributing more than $1,500,000. The 
Tucson district, however, embraces parts of 
three other counties, as well as a large territory 
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The President and Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, in caricature. 


in northern Mexico, hence the value of the 
mining industry of the district to the city is 
worth many times that of the county. 








A recent panoramic view of the business 


In one of the best districts, within twenty 
miles of Tucson, the new plant of the Pioneer 
Smelting Company has been established, and 
while it has been in operation less than one 
year, the development it has caused in that 
district has been felt in the city’s business 
channels. At present the plant is smelting 190 
tons per day, and is distributing $60,000 per 
month in Tueson for labor, supplies, ete. 

The development of the mines within twenty 
miles of the smelter will result in an output 
of 300 tons per day by January 1, 1914, and 
should easily reach 600 tons per day by January 
1, 1915. This will mean upwards of $150,000 
per month that will pass through the trade 
channels of the city, from this district alone, to 
say nothing of the resulting benefits from the 
further development of the numerous other 
districts within a radius of thirty miles. 

What the mining industry will mean to 
Tucson when fully developed can only be con- 
jectured. 

The same may be said of agriculture in the 
county, for up to the early part of 1912 there 
were less than 4,000 acres under cultivation 
in the Santa Cruz and Rillito Valleys, and this 
was but indifferently farmed. The idea that 
a great underground water supply could be 
harnessed and made to produce thousands of 
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Bailing hay on Tucson’s Farms Company’s Property. (Picture taken May 12, 1913. ) 
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tons of crops was scouted. The country had 
always been a desert and it appeared as if it 
always would be so. 

But one man thought differently. And to 
his belief, and energy in proving it, the city 
owes what will within a few years prove to be 
its greatest asset—an agricultural back-country 
capable of supporting many times the present 
population. 

It is a miracle (in the sense that all common- 
sense, seemingly impossible, undertakings are 
miracles )—this transformation of the desert 
into fields of waving grain. It took nerve and 
science and nearly $2,000,000 to do it, and it 
will take many millions more before the entire 
arable area of the country is put under irriga- 
tion. It will bring millions in return, and with 
them mills, factories, houses, people—and more 
millions. 

Up to the present time the Tucson Farms 
Company has cleared, irrigated and planted 
more than 8,000 acres, which, with the 4,000 
already under cultivation, make a total of 12,000 
acres within a radius of nine miles of the city. 
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Live-wire lawyers of Tucson. 
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A short-cut road through a portion of the Farms Company’s tract, Tucson. 
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Four young natives of Tucson. They are some boosters. 





Barley field and one of the cross ditches, Tucson Farms Company’s project. 
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t er-fall in the Rincon Mountains, near Tucson, rivaling the famous falls of Yosemite Valley. 


Then, too, the company has recently purchased 
an additional 4,000 acres seventeen miles south 
and will begin its development shortly. 
Second in importance until the advent of 
agriculture was the cattle industry. It is no 
less important today, and with irrigation 
possible on the ranges, will become even more 
profitable than heretofore. The 
always been famous for the abundance and 
quality of its beef cattle. This is*due to the 
great area of grazing lands and to the nutri- 
tious and highly flavored wild grasses of the 


county has 


mountain slopes which impart a sweetness and 
flavor to the beef unattainable by fattening in 
the stall or even upon alfalfa. The Tucson 
market requires a considerable quantity of beef 
annually, and in 1912 a greater number of 
range cattle were shipped from the city than 
ever before. Over $900,000 was realized on 
cattle in that year. 

Tucson has an annual rainfall of 11.66 inches 
(this is the average for the past 41 years). 
True, this is not an enormous rainfall, but nature 
has wisely decreed that it shall fall during the 
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Carnegie Public Library, Tucson. 


months it is most needed, July and August, with 
December a good third. 

There is no other portion of the United States 
which will compare favorably with that in and 
about Tucson for the relief of pulmonary affec- 
tions. This is the opinion of eminent physi- 
cians and scientific climatologists, and the 
basis of this opinion is the maximum of sun- 
shine, the clearness of the atmosphere, and the 
rapid radiation which brings a refreshing and 
tonic coolness to the nights. 


In 1912 there were 352 days of sunshine and 


delightful weather in Tucson. Think of it! 
352 days of ideal weather. Is there any region 
in the world can equal such a record? 

The winter climate is becoming famous, and 
thousands of and health seekers are 
flocking here each year to escape the wind, cold 
and floods of their less favored regions. There 
were more of them this last winter than the city 
could accomodate, and they were forced to go 
elsewhere, but provision is now being made for 
another possible overflow. And the 
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Cartoon of (‘‘Lewie”’) J. F. Ilaeger and his famous Santa Rita Hotel. 


**Lewie”’ is one of the best 


hotel men in the West, whose hospitality is attested to by the traveling public. 


He also conducts the Montezuma Hotel at Nogales. 
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climate is equally as healthful, and not less 
delightful. 
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residence of L. H. Manning. 
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Among Tucson’c chief boosters these gentlemen 


take the lead. 
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One of the most beautiful homes in Arizona. 


few days ago, “‘Any man with average brains 
can foresee the future of Tucson—climate, 
copper, cattle and cultivation.”” Very good as 
far as it goes, but we must not overlook our 
splendid facilities for transportation. 

The real beginning of the city’s growth may 
be traced to the coming of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, for without it there would have been 
no Tucson. The building of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico has likewise been a great 
factor in the upbuilding of the city. And now 
comes the El Paso & Southwestern, making 
Tucson its present western terminus, and plac- 
ing the city in more direct communication with 
the large cities of the middle west through its 
Rock Island connections. 

Tucson now has tidewater connections at 
two points—Guaymas and Mazatlan, on the 
west coast of Mexico, and on the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico Railroad. San Diego may be 
the third point. The value of tidewater con- 
nections will be greatly increased by the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, and the whole traffic 
with Mexico will become a growing and im- 
mensely important one as the rich and low- 
priced lands of Sonora and Sinaloa are settled 
and the resources of a vast region developed. 

The city’s four strong banking institutions 
are witness, of its prosperity, and the depart- 
ment and retail stores are a credit to the pro- 
gressive business men who have created them. 

The whole tone of the city is one of newness, 
cleanliness, hustle and business, and the Electric 
Lighting Company and the Mountain States 
Telephone Company are now preparing to lay 
their wires, etc., (within the city business 
district ) underground to carry out the new 
scheme of beautification of the streets, something 
that not a great many of the larger cities of the 
East have done. 

Congress and Stone avenues, the main business 
thoroughfares, as well as other streets inter- 
secting, will be paved with bitulithic before the 
present year has passed (new water mains are 
now being laid in preparation for this improve- 
ment), the electric light, the telephone wires 
will be put under ground at once, and cluster 
street lights will adorn these thoroughfares. 

Tucson’s residential streets and districts are 
the wonder and delight of the visitor, and 
attract particular attention by reason of the 
adaptation of the architecture to the climate. 
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Residence of Albert Steinfeld, Tucson. 


The brilliancy of the light adds much to the 
effectiveness, but the variety of the architecture 
holds the interest, and one is charmed with the 
pretty bungalows quite as much as with the 
more pretentious homes. 

Then there is the Old Town—the quarter of 
adobes and crooked, narrow streets, where the 
Mexican population lives, retaining the cus- 
toms of another land and another period. One 
might be in old Mexico, for on many of the 


streets there is no sign of American ideas or 
customs. 

The five public schools and high school are 
among the best looking structures in the city, 
the high school alone costing $100,000 to con- 
struct. Besides the public schools the city has 
numerous private and denominational institu- 
tions. There is the Methodist school for 
Mexican girls, and the Tucson Indian Training 
School, both of which have beautiful, modern 





Silver Bell Mine, which contributed $1,500,000 to one year’s output. 
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Typical Tucson bungalow. 


buildings, and the latter a 160-acre farm near 
the city. More than 125 pupils, Papago Indian 
children, are instructed at the school main- 
tained by the Sisters of St. Joseph at the San 
Xavier Mission. 

In the city itself the Catholic Church is active, 
maintaining an excellent parochial school with 
an enrollment of over 400, and St: Joseph’s 
Orphanage, the home of fifty children. A most 
important work also is done at the St. Joseph’s 
Academy, a boarding and day school for girls 
and young ladies. This institution has an en- 
rollment of 200. 

One mile from the heart of the business 
district, with which it is connected by a trolley 
line, is the University of Arizona, an institution 
which, especially through its agricultural and 
mining departments, has a most vital and in- 
timate connection with the Southwest and par- 
ticularly Arizona. Owing to its location here, 
as well as the United States Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Tucson has become the 





Stonework of native volcanic deposits. 
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educational center of the State and the South- 
west. The University consists of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, the School of Mines, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the preparatory depart- 
ment. This latter department is conducted 
especially for Arizona pupils whose home towns 
lack high schools, and offers commercial studies 
as well as the usual high school course. 

There are also two important research insti- 
tutions at Tucson, the United States Magnetic 
Observatory, and the Desert Botanical Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution. This latter, 
with its corps of investigators, is the only 
botanical laboratory in the world existing for 
the sole purpose of investigating desert plant 
life. The laboratory tract, consisting of 1,000 
acres about a mile west of the city, is a bit of 
rugged mountain side, once a fortified refuge of 
the Papago Indians, and commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the city, and the beautiful Santa 
Cruz Valley. The work done here has already 
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They are live Tucson merchants. 


Why? They boost. 
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Lobby of Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson. 








attracted the attention of the scientific world. 

There are few regions in America more pictur- 
esque than Tucson. To one standing on the 
highest point of the mesa a few miles out of 
Tucson the valley seems to be hemmed in on 
all sides except for a small cut admitting the 
Santa Cruz River. From this cut, on the south, 
the majestic Santa Rita range rises abruptly to 
an elevation of over 9,000 feet and runs east to 
the junction with the huge rounded peaks of the 
Rincons. At the north end of the Rincons the 
Santa Catalina range begins and runs almost 
due west in a broken but beautiful line and gradu- 
ally descends to the desert forming the pass for 
the outlet of the Santa Cruz. And following 


Congress Street, Tucson, looking west from Sixth Avenue. 





the course of the river from this point to the 
south is the best-loved range—the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Don’t do Arizona the injustice of imagining 
it a mere stretch of desert. In its wooded 
mountains there are great forests of pine, oak 
and ash, in which are established popular 
pleasure resorts and camps. 

Tucson has always realized that it has a great 
asset in such surroundings and such a superb 
climate, and in later years has made great 
progress in making capital of them. The 
natural roads of the section are the best in the 
world, but they have been improved, widened 


and straightened. 








Rodger’s Hospital, Chamber of Commerce and Old Pueblo Club. 
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Library building, University of Arizona. 


A new highway is now under construction 
connecting Tucson with Bisbee and Douglas 
and other cities to the south and will be one of 
the best stretches of road in the Borderland 
Route. 

And while new and better roads are being 
built, other attractions are being planned and 
built for the benefit of the newcomer as well as 
the resident. Following the completion of the 
new grounds and courses of the Southern 
Arizona Fairgrounds, a country club with golf 
links, tennis courts, etc., will be built adjoining, 
and at the far end of, the new Fairland Acres 
subdivision. 

The Fairgrounds itself will be a thing of 
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One of the four modern, attractive university buildings. 


beauty, as the site which has been selected is 
on the highest point of the mesa outside the city. 
At this point one is in the center of a vast 
amphitheatre surrounded on all sides by pictur- 
esque mountains, and the entire valley may be 
seen the city two miles to the north—and the 

San Xavier Mission seven miles south. There 
is no more beautiful spot in the country for a 
race course, fairgrounds and club. 

In its civie lighting Tucson remarkably 
ahead of most cities, even those that make great 
pretences and boast of their progressiveness. 
The plant of the Tucson Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company is located in its own park, a 
beautiful area revealing what a little work will 
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Pen cartoons of four prominent business men of Tucson. 
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More Tucson ‘‘Live Ones.” 
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Hill House, Tucson, known as ‘‘The coolest 
spot in Tucson.” 





accomplish in converting what is generally an 
eyesore into a place of joy and beauty. 

Tucson can also boast af more electric signs 
and better individual lighting along its com- 
mercial thoroughfares than any other city of 
its class in the country, which “White Way” 
has been made possible by its “live merchants” 
and the energies of its lighting interests. 
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Live-wire railroad officials, Tucson. 





Pioneer Smelter, Tucson. 
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Live boosters for the ‘‘Pioneer City of the Southwest.” 
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Another page of Tucson’s ‘‘Live Wires.” 
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One of the brightest and brainiest women America possesses today is Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. Mrs. Gilman used to contribute a section regularly to Out West, 
but she is now engaged in issuing a magazine all her own, of which she is sole writer, 
editor, owner and publisher. This is 7 he Forerunner, 67 Wall St., New Yory City. 
In the December 1911 issue, in her inimitable fashion, Mrs. Gilman thus demolishes 
the argument of Rudyard Kipling’s 7he Female of the Species is More Deadly Than 
the Male. 


When the traveler in the pasture meets the he-bull in his pride, 
He shouts to scare the monster, who will often turn aside; 
But the milch cow, thus accosted, pins the traveler to the rail— 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


When Nag, the raging stallion, meets a careless man on foot, 
He will sometimes not destroy him, even if the man don’t shoot; 

But the mare, if she should meet one, makes the bravest cowboy pale— 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


When our first colonial settlers met the Hurons and Choctaws, 

They were burned and scalped and slaughtered by the fury-breathing squaws. 
’Twas the women, not the warriors, who in war paint took the trail— 

For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


Man’s timid heart is bursting with the things he may not say 
As to women, lest in speaking he should give himself away; 
But when he meets a woman—see him tremble and turn pale— 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


Lay your money on the hen-fight! On the dog fight by shes! 
On the gory Ladies Prize Fight—there are none so fierce as these! 

See small girls each other pounding while their peaceful brothers wail— 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


So in history they tell us how all China shrieked and ran 
Before the wholesale slaughter dealt by Mrs. Genghis Kahn. 

And Attila, the scourge of God, who made all Europe quail, 
Was a female of her species and more deadly than the male. 


Red war with all its million dead is due to female rage, 
The names of women murderers monopolize the page, 
The pranks of a Napoleon are as nothing to the tale 
Of destruction wrought by females, far more deadly than the male. 


In the baleful female infant this ferocity we spy; 
It glares in bloodshot fury from the maiden’s dewy eye. 

But the really deadly female, when you see her ai her best, 
Has two babies at her petticoat and a suckling at her breast. 


Yet hold—there is Another! A Monster even worse! 

The Terror of Humanity! Creation’s direst curse! 
Before whom men in thousands must tremble, shrink and fail— 
A Sanguinary Grandma—more deadly than the male! 
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Last month, in the article entitled “The Romance of a Mountain” the beautiful 
poem, “God of the Open Air” was quoted without acknowledgment either to 
the author or his publishers. The poem, originally published in 7he Century mag- 
azine, is from a volume of Dr. Van Dyke’s and is copyrighted by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, of New York, to whom and to the author we extend our earnest apology for 
our inadvertance. 

The editor of Out West too much appreciates the beautiful and inspiring work 
of Dr. Van Dyke to intentionally slight him or his publishers in any way, and we trust 
that this expression of regret will be accepted in the full spirit of sincerity in which it is 
made. 


No one familiar with the history of California will deny to Padre Junipero 
Serra, the padre presidente of the Old Franciscan Missions of California, the distin- 
guished honor of being the greatest of all of California’s great pioneers. He was the 
original pioneer who siarted the civilization of California. This year is the bi-cen- 
tenary of Padre Serra’s birth. The editor of Out West proposes to commemorate this 
notable event by publishing a translation, made expressly for this purpose, of Palou’s 
Life,of Junipero Serra, a work thai has never before been accomplished. It is his 
intention also to issue this in book form that the life and work of a noble man may 
more thoroughly be understood and known among the worthy and thoughtful citi- 
zens of the California for which he did so much. 








Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 


o-IA\TVe T 


Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 




















The fierce struggle on the part of the slave-holding element of the south to make Kansas a 
slave state, was never told with greater force, power and interest than in A Wall of Men, by Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter. The author’s style is a trifle tedious at first but when the reader gets used 
to it and the writer has got her full swing the story carries one along without cessation of interest. 
The Wall of Men is made up of the heroes of the John Brown type who were willing to dare everything 
—even torture and death—for a principle. There is a variety of character types presented, and they 
all alike stand out well drawn, strong, and lifelike. The love story is a sweet and beautiful one, and 
Beth an ideal character. Certainly Mrs. McCarter has a high conception of both manly and womanly 
virtues. John Brown appears in all his rugged manly strength, and the Quantrill raid and destruction 
of Lawrence are pictured with vivid realism. The historian assures us that the awful picture drawn 
is true to fact. If so, it shows how fearfully demoniac men can become when their baser passions are 
aroused. And if for nothing else, the fact that men could become the demons history in this case 
assures us they were, in their fierce determination to force slavery upon Kansas, it is well that that 
institution was suppressed and forever slain in all parts of the United States. For it was of the devil 
devilish, of hell hellish, and if good men and women seemed to redeem it in many cases, it was their 
goodness and not the institution that was uppermost. Mrs. McCarter’s book should be read by every 
Kansan boy and girl and by every boy and girl in the land in order that they may know the great 
price our fuller freedom has cost. To those in the South who still hold to the idea that slavery was 
allright this book may prove useful if it ever comes into their hands. A Wall of Men, by Margaret 
Hill McCarter, 494 pages, with illustrations in color by J. H. Marchand, Crown 8 vo., $1.35 net, A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, II. 
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Had it been published:a year or so ago it would have seemed almost a prophecy, for The 
Mystery of the Barranca by Herman Whitaker says the following in its concluding chapter. A typical 
old Mexican don thus speaks to an American engineer who has married his niece: “T hough I refused 
to acknowledge it, I have known many years that just as the Moors overran Spain, and the Spanish 
overran the Aztecs, so will your people overrun Mexico from the Northern Sierras to the Gulf. Once 
I had thought to stay it. But time cools the hottest blood. . . Also I have seen that no man can 
stem the tide or shut the gates that Porfirio Diaz opened. As it went with Texas and Alta California 
so will it go with all our States. Against your Yankee our softer people can never stand. 

Is it a prophecy? Are the signs of the times pointing in that direction. Quien Sabe? 

The story is misnamed. There is no “Mystery” about it. It is a strong story, well told, for 
whatever Whitaker does he does well. There is a serious thread of fact and philosophy throughout 
the whole book, as well as the love motive which is well handled. Whitaker’s visits to Mexico have 
familiarized him with the feeling Mexicans entertain towards Americans, and he also sees how, slowly 
but surely, the old time Mexico is changing and preparing for new conditions. This book shows that 
it was the feeling of the large land owners against the commercial policy of Diaz that led to his over- 
throw. The picture drawn of the peonage of the Mexican plateau, while far more bearable than 
that of the tropics, and showing that in some respects it possesses advantages over the strain and 
worry of average American life, is yet dark enough to condemn it. Such pictures, when truthfully 
presented, are useful in helping on the great social changes that the speedy years will soon see. The 
Mystery of the Barranca, By Herman Whitaker, 281 pages, $1.25 net, Harper and Brothers, New York. 


It it not often that I read a book of 344 pages through before breakfast. But this is ~prac- 
tically what I did with My Little Sister, one of the most dramatic and powerful stories ever written. 
Over twenty years ago I endeavored to arouse the people of C hicago and other cities to the fact that 
young girls are kidnapped, lured, stolen, entrapped, decoyed and in every conceivable way enticed 
into a slavery worse than death. Prior to that I had been present in London when W. T. Stead had 
been sentenced to.prison for publishing his Maiden Tribute to Modern Babylon. 1 had seen and heard 
men scoff and revile Stead. They scoffed and reviled me and said my statements were untrue. Little 
by little the world is finding out that the facts are worse than we had ever declared. Elizabeth 
Robins here tells the story of an English army officer’s widow, left with two girls, who grow up secluded 
and innocent. They are invited to their aunt’s in London, entrapped and though the elder escaped, 
through the aroused conscience of one of the patrons of the house, the younger sister totally disap- 
peared from sight. The dramatic force of the last chapters is intense in its thrilling reality, and it 
will not be written in vain if there comes a readjustment of our methods of training, and a fuller 
knowledge : and understanding of the great sex problem. My Little Sister, By Elizabeth Robins, 
344 pages, $1.25 net, postage 12 cents extra, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Eepecially timely just now is Dr. C. L. G. Anderson’s Old Panama and Castilla Del Oro. 
Ever since the Spanish Conquistadores led by Balboa crossed the Isthmus and took possession of the 
South Sea, down to the time when the United States undertook to complete the great work of canal 
building that France had abandoned, Panama has been a name to conjure with. A score of books 
have been issued recently dealing with the subject in a more or jess complete fashion, but here we 
have a volume that covers the field from beginning to end. Its author is a U. 8. Army surgeon, 
and was an Isthmian Canal physician. By personal contact he has familiarized himself with the 
whole field; unconsciously at first he absorbed the glamour of the land and then consciously and pur- 
posefully began to investigate. Being a linguist he studied old authorites in Spanish and French, 
as well as those in our own tongue. He pays well-merited and gracious compliments to the great 
work of Hubert Howe Bancroft whose historic conclusions he claims are accurate and written in a 
very clever manner. He goes beyond Bancroft, however, and presents us, especially in Chapter XVII, 
with matter no modern author has before brought to light. These nearly literal translations from 
original documents of Veragua and Panama have distinct-value and we are under considerable obli- 
gation to Dr. Anderson for having called our attention to them. The foreword is a magnificent 
introduction to a really great book. It shows the real importance of Panama in that “‘it is the gate- 
way to the Pacific, and the front door of the Three Americas. For migration, commerce, or war, 
the Isthmus of America (with or without a canal ) is the most important strategic point in the world.” 
“The Panama Canal will unify our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coastlines, and the short road to India, 
by the west, will at last lie open.”” Dr. Anderson also deserves the thanks of all mankind for his 
manly defense of the Indians of the Isthmus. ‘As to conduct,” he says, “the reader is left to form 
his own judgment as to which displayed the most savagery the White Man or the Red Man. It will 
be noted that I refrain from calling the Indians “bloodthirsty savages” simply because they defended 
their homes and attempted to drive out the white invaders.’ 

The work as a whole is admirable. The author understands the philosophy of real history. 
He has not sought to bolster up a lot of theories of his own, or to defend his own prejudgments and 
opinions. He has treated large facts in a large way, and allowed the doings of the actors themselves 
to stand out as far as possible in their natural re lationship to what preceded and what followed them. 
Thus the reader, with the whole picture honestly presented to him, is reasonably able to judge for 
himself of the character, the importance, the influence of the act, the man, or the result. Typographi- 
cally the book is beyond criticism. Carefully typed, well printed on excellent paper, embellished with 
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a number of illustrations and maps, with a short but useful Glossary, and well bound, it is worthy an 
honored place not alone on the library shelves, but, until its contents are mastered, on the library 
table. The five last chapters are as thrilling as a wild romance. Old Panama and Castilla del Oro, 
By Dr. C. L. G. Anderson, 558 pages, with maps and illustrations, $5 delivered. To be had direct 
from the author, 918 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., the Editor of Out West, of Dawson’s 
Old Book Shop, Los Angeles, Calif. 


An interesting booklet for those who seek to learn the varied opinions'’of the wise and learned 
on the sex question is Bisexual Man, by Buzzacon and Wymore, 83 pages, issued by the American 
Institute of Scientific Research Department of Eugenics, Jackson Ave., and 64th St., Chicago, Ill. 


A man who can write in this age a volume of poems that sells up to its 150th thousand has 
something to say, and when he writes a second volume of verse it is worth while to look and see what 
is inside. The title is attractive: Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, and the strength of a strong vigorous 
manhood of the open is in every page. No dainty verse of nymphs and daffodils and Piping Pan 
is here, but as the author says in his Prelude: 

Bring I to my work an eager joy, 
A lusty love of life and all things human; 
Still in me leaps the wonder of the boy, 
A pride in man, a deathless faith in woman. 
Still red blood calls, still rings the valiant fray; 
Adventure beacons through the summer gloaming. 

Ah! how I wish the well groomed pacers up and down the Great White Way could read and 
really feel the heart throb of such poems as ‘‘A Soldier of Fortune,” ““The Return,” “The Nostomaniac,’ 
and ‘The Song of the Camp Fire.’”’ If there was any real red blood in their veins these verses 
would surely make it tingle to higher deeds and nobler aspirations than the condemned shams of 
the false-keyed operas. “Sunshine” is an exquisitely beautiful poem, and there are a dozen others. 
Service, I greet you as the Rudyard Kipling of the Frozen North, the Bret Harte of Alaska, the 
Joaquin Miller of the Yukon. Shake! Old Rolling-Stone! Put it thar, pard! and roll down this way 
to the Land of Sunshine, Poetry, Flowers and Song and we'll give you to know of the love and joy 
your verses have won from us. Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, By Robert W. Service, author of The 
Spell of the Yukon, $1.00 net, Postage 11 cents extra, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Dixie sends to my book table two new books; “The Dixie Book of Days and Literary Hearth- 
stones of Dixie. In the former, unfortunately, there is too much to remind of, and keep alive the 
spirit of the Civil War. No one in the North who thinks ever imagines for one moment that the 
men of the South were not just as brave, just as sincere, just as true-hearted in their fight as were 
those of the North. Every one confesses and recognizes the genius of Lee and Longstreet and John- 
son and Jackson. It is not necessary, I think, to keep harping on these things. It does no good to 
either North or South. The desire to preserve to the South and emphasize her historic anniversaries 
is laudable and desirable and to call the attention of the North (and South as well) to some of her 
little known but sweet-voiced songsters is praiseworthy and insofar as this book aims at these objects 
I give it my most hearty and cordial welcome, and I fully recognize the author’s claim that he seeks 
but to “promote that steadily expanding know ledge of historical truth which alone can fully allay 
the spirit of sectional strife! This is good and right and we can heartily agree in cultivating this 
spirit. Many of the selections are sweet, beautiful, pure, strong, and loyal and they should be better 
known to Northern readers. 

The other volume arouses nothing but keen and sympathetic interest. In charming and inti- 
mate fashion the author takes us to a few of the Literary Hearthstones of Dixie. We sit with Poe, 
Lanier, Hayne, Timrod, Simms, Harris, Key, Ryan, Bagby, Preston and Augusta Evans and learn 
of their spirit, their love and their work. C ‘harmingly written, the sketches are just long and full 
enough to give a reasonably vivid picture of ‘these men and women who have done so much for the 
literary uplift of the nation. Dixie Book of Days, By Matthew Page Andrews, 294 pages, $1.00 net, 
and Literary Hearthstones of Dixie, By La Salle Corbell Pickett, 305 pages, with portraits and illus- 
trations, $1.50 net, both published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


really remarkable and charming volume, intimate in its illustrations and descriptions and 

helping pon vividly to give the real setting to the romanticism of the early days of the republic, is 
Mary H. Norther id’s Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings. The author evidently has been a 
welcome visitor in many of the fine old colonial residences. She has studied and photographed every 
distinctive feature, from the exterior of the house, the doorways, windows, knockers, gardens, hall- 
ways, fireplaces, grates, stores, wall-paper, chairs, tables, sideboards, drawers, bedsteads, mirrors, 
grandfather’s clocks, lamps, lanterns, crockery, glassware, platters, tankards, etc., down even to 
the old Tobies out of which our colonial nabobs used to drink their nightcaps and other nerve-soothers. 
This book is really a vade mecum of the setting of old colonial scenes. We are here in touch with the 
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very things that created the distinctive features and atmosphere of colonial life. The author has 
written not only with knowledge but with sympathy and the result is a most praise-worthy book. 
Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings, By Mary H. Northend, 252 pages of text with over 150 illus- 
trations, Royal 8vo., $5.00 net, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Little by little the romanticism of our early history is becoming the theme of our thoughtful 
writers and it is in this spirit that Mary Caroline Crawford has given us Romantic Days in the Early 
Republic. The author confesses in her Foreword the difficulty of selection, but she has given admir- 
able pictures of Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Baltimore, Charlestown, Richmond and other 
Virginia Homes, New Orleans, Boston and other cities of New England. We are thus brought into 
the world of our ancestors, the accounts given generally being quoted from contemporary authors. 
We walk with the notables of those days, not only Washington, Franklin and the political and his- 
torical heroes, but the men and women who, in their homes, helped shape the destiny of our early 
republic. Romantic Days in the Early Republic, By Mary Caroline Crawford, author of Old Boston 
Days and Ways, and Romantic Days in Old Boston, 438 pages, fully illustrated, $2.50 net. - Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


A strong and helpful little allegory, after the style of John Bunyan’s immortal Pilgrim’s 
Progress is Principal Goodlove’s Estates, by Lilian Elizabeth Ray, 59 pages, illustrated, 50 cents 
net, Platt & Peck Co., New York. 


The days of devotion are not passed, though this rushing, materialistic, money-loving age 
tries to make us believe it is. Now and then a voice, gentle as a dove’s, sweet as a song-sparrow’s, 
insistent as a meadow-lark’s arises clear and distinct above the hurried din and we know that one 
of God’s human songsters is singing his hymns of praise. Such is the volume of devotional verse 
of my friend, John Milton Scott. Here are three stanzas of his “‘Human Face:” 


“Thou needest, Lord, a human face 
To smile and make Thee known; 
O be in me a tenderness, 
That smiling face my own. 


“Thou needest, Lord, a human tongue 
To say Thy truth divine. 

O be in me a holy thought, 
That truthful tongue be mine. 


“Thou needest, Lord, a human hand 
To bind man’s aching wound; 

O be in me compassion sweet, 
That hand mine own be found.” 


What wonder that such verse as this reached the inner heart of noble Frances E. Willard, 
so that, as she was passing through the valley of the shadows she asked that they be read to her? 
The whole book is full of a divine tenderness passed through the medium of a fine human heart 
and given out with brotherly love. Kindly Light, by John Milton Scott, 245 pages, $1.00, The 
Grail Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 


What a wonderful country is ours in its diversified face. Who can ever begin to know it 
all? And how much we owe to those men who, with graphic power, tell us about the places we 
have not seen, even though their descriptions are only incidents of some story they are telling. John 
Fleming Wilson can write a corking good story, one that has rich red blood in it, has a glow of its 
own in the warm light of the heart as well as the cold light of the imagination. He takes us with 
a Land Claimant into the Siletz forest of Oregon. A scoundrel of a land-locator places a broken- 
down city man on a claim that has been filed on and abandoned again and again. The city man 
soon learns how he has been buncoed, and the storyis of his grit and determination to make good 
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and demand reparation of the swindler. It is a real living story, with real men and women with 
whom you fall into sincere sympathy and open affection. The character-drawing is clear and eff- 
fective and places the author a long way towards the goal of literary mastership. Personally, I 
feel gratitude to him for doing such good service to the world as telling of men and women who 
can still go out into the wilds and do things,—the real things, such as grappling with and conquer- 
ing Nature. How I love these rugged pioneers who know nothing and care less for the kid-glove, 
manicured-nail period of our national existence, but whose hearts glow with the white heat of brother- 
liness and real human kindness. The Land Claimers, by John Fleming Wilson, 291 pages, $1.50, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Colerado is a great state whose glories have never yet been fully appreciated, because they are 
not fully recognized or comprehended by the Eastern world. Nowhere—not even in California 
—<does one feel the overpowering influence of God’s great mountains as in Colorado, and its vast 
plains are equally wonderful. It is a country of ancient ruins—those fascinating Cliff-Dwellings 
and city ruins of the Mesa Verde, the Hovenweap, the Cannonball, the San Juan. It is a country 
of forests and canyons, of mines containing untold and unguessed wealth, of rich soil and glorious 
scenery. He who presents one-tenth of its wonders in book form for men to learn and more fully 
apprehend is doing a good service both for the state and the reader. Eugene Parsons knows Colo- 
rado well. He has collected together a vast amount of useful and interesting information which 
he gives in chapters, each chapter devoted to a county. Thus the material is classified and easily 
found. He tells what the hunter, the sight-seer, the foot-traveler, the horse-back rider, the auto- 
mobilist wants and needs to know before he begins his wanderings, and the result is a complete and 
thoroughly useful Guide Book to Colorado. By Eugene Parsons, 390 pages, with numerous illustra- 
tions and maps, $1.50 net, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Wierd, fantastic, yet written with that air of accepted scientific statement that throws one 
off the track (with the willing acquiescence of his own mind ), is Stewart Edward White’s new novel. 
It purports to be the story of how a wicked boss of New York was dethroned by the mysterious 
power of an unknown, who used his knowledge of how to control the vibrations of light, sound and 
heat so as to produce at will, and in certain locations, absolute darkness, silence and cold. The 
effects are most awe-inspiring and tremendous. ————— AA love story, the jealousy of scientific 
men, and the long-baffling search for the wielder of the mysterious power that was disarranging 
the life of the metropolis liven up the book. The fact that he generally struck his strange blows 
at six o’clock gives the title to The Sign at Six, by Stewart Edward White, 265 pages, $1.25 net, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. In fact it is the most effective of the pseudo-scientific 
stories I have read in many a long day. 


A rising novelist, bound to leave his impress upon twentieth-century literature, is John Fleming 
Wilson. The success of his Land Claimers led his publishers to issue some of his popular sea stories, under 
the title, Across Strange Latitudes. They are gripping and, as a boy would say, ripping stories 
of the sea, told in good style by old salts that you learn to love, and whose hearty wholesomeness 
and genuine humanness occasionally bring a salt drop into your eyes. And while there is no preach- 
ing in the book, the author has made his heroes tell some convincing and wholesome truths, especially 
in such a story as that entitled, “Michael O’ Rourke.” 

A genuine boy’s book, that you can safely put into any boy’s hands, knowing that he will 
be the better for reading it. Across Strange Latitudes, by John Flerging Wilson, with illustrations, 
376 pages, $1.25 net, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 





Humorous, scartistic, keen, brilliant, discerning, thoughtful, irresistible are all the essays 
G. K. C. writes. He is a hater of shams. Not so serious and weighty as Carlyle, he yet strikes 
as effective blows; his writings illumined by flashes of wit the saturnine spirit of Carlyle never knew 
From this book I could well quote a dozen pages, and then leave another dozen equally good un- 
touched. You can’t take G. K. C. in tabloid form. He is to be taken whole, and the patient will 
be well shaken after he (the author) is taken. Read him and get a new light on yourself and you'll 
lose some of your conceit, bombast, and folly and settle down to a recognition of the biggerness 
of things around you. A Miscellany of Men, by G. K. Chesterton, 314 pages, $1.50 net, postage 
14 cents, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


That venerable and humane man, Dr. J. M. Peebles, ninety years young, has written a forceful 
and convincing pamphlet of 20 pages against War. It should be circulated by the million. War, 
Its Horrors and Benefits, By J. M. Peebles, 10 cents, post-free, Peebles Publishing Co., 5917 Fayette 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Do you play Bridge? Then you cannot possibly do without Auction Bridge Dont’s, by 
Walter Camp, 50 cents net, The Platt & Peck Co., New York. 











NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of “afternoons.” Their 

oodness and attractiveness are pleas- 
ing alike to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed des- 
sert confections. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


ADORA:—A filled sugar wafer—the 
newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almcnd-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 
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Your friends stand waiting at your elbow 


The Security Trust & when you use 
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FREE INFORMATION BUREAU 716 S_ Olive Street Contract Dept. F 98 
If you are a stranger in Los Angeles eee] 


make use of this department of the 

oldest and largest savings bank in the > 
Southwest. Any information or liter- 
ature you may desire regarding this 
city and southern California, will be 
gladly given to you. 

The facilities of the banking and 
Safe Deposit departments, are also at 
your service. 
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A FIREPROOF, Class A, Concrete 

Building. Telephones, Steam Heat, 

Hot and Cold Water in every room. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENT OF 
Los Angeles Banks 
January Ist, 1913 
Compiled by Security Trust and Savings Bank 
. Total Organ- 
NAME Deposits Decsuneen te 

1 All Night and Day Bank............. | $ 3,735,000.00, $ 4,500,000.00 | 1908 
2 American Savings Bank............... 2,925,910.00 3,427,693.00)| 1905 
3 Bank of San Pedro........................ 304,351.26 376,064 .00 | 1888 
4 California Savings Bank.............. 2,872,821.58, 3,238,701.43/| 1904 
5 Central National Bank___........ 2,985,260.75|  3,649,832.76| 1907 
6 Citizens National Bank................ 11,978,263.54| 15,126,208.68 | 1890 
7 Citizens Sav. Bank, Hollywood.. | 212,499.19 249,879.42 | 1906 
8 Citizens Sav. Bank, San Pedro.. 276,795.96 315,689.11 | 1903 
9 Citizens Tr. & Savings Bank...... 3,074,668.34) 3,440,561.31/ 1891 
10 City and County Bank__-_...... 636,673 .95 867,217.11) 1908 
11 Commercial National Bank......... 2,731,092.68)  3,289,583.95| 1903 
12 Farmers & Mer. Nat. Bank........ 15,659,329.59| 20,798,208 .57 | 1903 
0, ES 539,492.19 616,657 .89 | 1903 
14 First Nat. Bank of Los Angeles} 19,279,037.49| 24,555,322.80| 1880 
15. First National Bank, Hollywood 335,260 . 00) 408,913.96 | 1905 
16 First National Bank, San Pedro 278,918. 72| 401,942 .36 | 1893 
17_ ‘First National Bank, Wilmington 132,868 . 14 192,614.79 | 1909 
18 German Amer. Tr. & Sav. Bank| 19,767,883.98) 22,038,427.59)| 1890 
19 Globe Savings Bank... 2,180,800.24| 3,536,578.39)| 1906 
20 Harbor City Savings Bank.......... 160,168 . 94) 194,505.00 | 1906 
21 Highland Park Bank___....... 268,694.65 305,715.18 | 1910 
22 Hollywood National Bank........... 539,986 .45) 610,551.09 | 1905 
23 Hollywood Savings Bank_............ 189,583.11 226,217.70 | 1905 
24 Home Savings Bank... 2,647,027.36| 3,132,270.00) 1904 
25 Internat’! Sav. & Exchange Bank 2,482,135.98; 2,828,322.47 | 1903 
26 Los Angeles Hibernian Sav. Bank 1,446,001 .68) 1,712,370.15| 1910 
27 Los Angeles Trust & Sav. Bank 17,911,735 .05} 20,605,995 .11 | 1903 
28 Merchants Bank and Trust Co... 1,440,000 .00) 1,850,000 .00 | 1908 
29 Merchants National Bank............ 9,044;772.95) 10,370,496.16 | 1886 
30 National Bank of California........ 5,727,286 . 00) 7,015,509 .00 | 1889 
31 National Bank of Commerce...... 972,242.92} 1,423,954.35/ 1906 
S F&F ) Sa 1,660,353.75| 1,908,784.31) 1908 
33 Security Trust & Savings Bank} 44,580,824.21) 48,029,760.28)| 1889 
34 State Bank of San Pedro.............. 421,335.10 494,823.64 | 1901 
35 Traders Bank~........................... 1,274,832.05| 1,493,252.92/| 1908 
36 United States National Bank...... 1,212,537.52|  1,772,071.35| 1905 

Totals January Ist, 1913... 181,886,445 .32} 223,499,312.88 

Totals January Ist, 1912... 152,879,619.33) 183,266,913.95 

Increase in 12 months_-_-.................... 29,006,825.99} 40,232,398 .93 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bring Buyer and Seller Together 


In this classified department will be inserted advertisements of a clean and reliable character 


up to 14 lines, at the rate of 50 cents per line. 


trations nor display features will be permitted in this department. 


None will be inserted of less than 2 lines. No illus 


Our policy, which excludes 


medical, palmistry, fortune-telling or misleading advertisements, or advertisements of unreliable 
parties or commodities, also prevails in this department, and the business management will appre- 
ciate prompt notice from Out West readers of any such that may get in by false pretense. Address 


all letters pertaining to this department to 


OUT WEST 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








AMUSEMENTS— 
BELASCO THEATER 


MAIN STREET, bet. 3rd and 4th sts., 
Matinees Thursday, Sat. and Sun. 


ORPHEUM 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE, 
Bocadwny, bet. Sixth and Seventh. 


PANTAGES VAUDEVILLE 
BROADWAY NEAR MERCANTILE. 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 
BROADWAY BETWEEN Ist and 2nd. 
All week—Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 
MAIN STREET NEAR SIXTH. 


_ HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER _ 

BROADWAY NEAR EIGHTH. _ 
LYCEUM 
FORMERLY ORPHEUM, Spring near Third. | 
CLUNES Fifth and Main Sts. a 
____ EMPRESS Spring Street, near Fifth __ 
HOTELS— 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL 

FIFTH AND SPRING. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 
FIFTH NEAR MAIN. 


TUCKER’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Male and Female Help of all kinds 
2114 W. Second St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
INDIAN BUSINESS FOR SALE 
The owner of. the oldest established and best 
Indian blanket, basket, bead, curio and leather 




















business in the West desires to secure a partner 
with money for the enlargement and extension 
of the business. None but principals need 
apply, and one who is willing to devote his time 
to the business is preferred. Apply to the 
Editor of Out West, 218 New High St., Los 
Angeles. 


Metaphysical Circulating Library 


611 GRANT BLDG. Los Angeles 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


ADVICE 


HAVE YOU PROPERTY to rent or sell? 
There’s a customer or a tenant waiting to reach 
ou through the Want Columns of Out West. 
esults are certain. 


CALIF ORNIA ‘BOOKS 


Old, Rare and Out of Print books relating to 
California, Arizona Indians, Mexico and West. 
Send list of wants. Good books of all kinds 
bought and sold. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 S. Hill Street - - - Los Angeles, Cal. 


MUSIC—‘“She Was Just A Little Girl Like 
You,” the season’s song success; postpaid with 
latest song hit catalog, 10c; address Jasper 
Johnson & Co., Detroit. 


BLANCHARD HALL 
STUDIO BUILDING devoted exclusively 
to Music, Art and Science. Largest Studio 
building in the West. W. Blanchard, 233 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 

MORE THAN 80,000 depositors. Resources 
exceed $47,500,000,00. Special SavingsAccounts, 
3 per cent. Term deposits, 4 percent. Larg- 
est Safe Deposit Vaults in the West. Securit 
Building, 5th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 








TOILET ARTICLES— 


FINGER NAIL POLISH 
SEND 10 CENTS for a 25 cent package of 
Finger Nail Polish. A trial order of just what 
you want. 1629 ‘Van Ness, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MAN U SCRI PTS REVISED 


Mrs. V.:V. Milliken, member Boston Proof- 
readers’ Association. P.O. Box 208, Sta. C. 


— Phone Alz1 











aie 12 to 8 p. m. 
, Dues 25c. per month per ene 
Mail Orders bt 
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BACK EAST 
exCursions 


On Sale Sample Fares 

-” ‘ 
June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, a a wo nonnneneeeee- eo 

» 4, 5, 6 , 4 GREATER ‘ y 
17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28. ee ee <=-->~ennn~om= oo 
July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, Rag nesiOnaaNR 75.70 
17, 22, 23, 24, 30, 31. New Orleans Ce a od 70.00 
August 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 20, 21, ae Swe. ---------- roe 

22, 26, 27, 28. ee penowettee ; 
ae Washington, D. C.___- 107.50 


September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11. and many others. 


Good for return three months from date of sale. 
Visit to Grand Canyon this trip. 


“a JNO. J. BYRNE, A. P. T. M., Santa Fe, Los Angeles. 
y in N 


ame Via Santa fe 


Just phone or call on any Santa Fe Agent. 


eZ 


Not to exceed October 31, 1913. Liberal stop-over privileges. 
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A HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


POMONA COLLEGE 
TE CITY OF CLAREMONT 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE 17, 1913 


A series of dramatic scenes extending over the 
two performances of Tuesday afternoon and even- 
ing will depict vividly, in both realistic and sym- 
bolic fashion, the history of the valley and of the 
college. 


This production, in which nearly 1,000 people 
will take part, is to be given in the Greek 
Theatre among the live oaks of Blanchard Park. 


RAILROAD CONNECTIONS: 
Some of the Scenes: 
Early Indian Life and Customs 
The Coming of the Padre and the Mexicans 
The Developmert of Irrigation and Water Power 
The Beginning of the College. 
A Vision of the Future of California. 


DR. R. D. WILLIAMS, 


Santa Fe Salt Lake 
Pacific Electric Southern Pacific 
Ample space will be provided for the parkage of 
automobiles 


For TICKETS Address 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 
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ABOUT 
YOUR 


T NEAT appearance of 








your business stationery 

and advertising schemes is 
an important factor to you, Mr. 
Business Man. The character 
and dignity of your business is 
enhanced by the like qualities 
in your printing. Good paper 
and good printing are essentials 
to your business success that 
should not be ignored. 

{ Books and booklets, trade 
publications, magazines, cata- 
logues, prospectuses, brochures, 
wax and special rulings—in fact 
EVERYTHING printable—are 
handled by this firm in a thor- 
ough and up-to-date manner. 








PRINTING 


WILL A. KISTLER CO. 
218 New High 


Street 


LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 




















%% x 
1000 Miles of “Trolley Trail” in Operation 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 








=== === CALIFORNIA 


FROM 
HERE 

TO 
THERE, 
MOST 
EVERYWHERE 
IN 

“THE 
LAND 

OF 
HEART'S 
DESIRE.” 





MOUNT 
LOWE, 
THE 
WORLD'S 
WONDERLAND 
TROLLEY 
TRIP. 

NO 

TOUR 
COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 
IT. 





ASK LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE’ TRAFFIC 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. FOR INFORMATION 


MANAGER PACIFIC ELECTRIC BUILDING 
ON WORLD’S BEST TROLLEY’ TRIPS 
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“HOUSE OF COMFORT” 


Hotel Manx 


Powell Street at O’Farrell. 


San Francisco’s best located and most 
popular hotel. Running Ice Water 
in each room. Commodious 
lobby. Metropolitan 


service. 

TARIFF. 
EE AAT SOE TE $1.00 each 
a $1.50 each 
See $2.00 each 
60 rooms Private Bath_._____- $2.00 each 
50 rooms Private Bath__.____- $2.50 each 
30 Suites, Bedroom, Parlor and Bath $3.50 

to $4.00 


50 large light sample rooms $1.50 up 
Reduction by week or month. 


Under management, 
CHESTER KELLEY. 


“MEET ME AT THE MANX” 















NAILINE 


THE 





FINGER 
NAIL 
SHINE 





Send 10c . Pag. 


Brilliant 
Stylish 
Inexpensive 


1629 Van Ness Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














FREE 50c of: MEDICINE 


FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER. 


RHEUMATISM, BED WETTING, INABILITY OF YOUNG OR 
OLD TO CONTROL THEIR WATER 


Write us today, giving a full history of your case, your age 
occupation, etc., and we will send you some good, honest 
advice, and a 50c package of Rowan’s Pastilles absolutely Free. 

Whai they will do for you. They will cure your back- 
ache, strengthen your kidneys, correct urinary irregulari- 
ties, in young or old, build up the worn out tissues, and 
eliminate the excess of uric acid that causes rheumatism 
and skin diseases. Prevents Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes, and restore health and strength. 


ADDRESS 


C. H. ROWAN DRUG GO., CHICAGO 
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$9500 


Lake Tahoe 
and “RBack”’ 


From Southern California 
Points West of and including 
Redlands 1} 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 5 
| Return Limit 
October 31, 1913. 


STOPOVERS. 
Santa Barbara, Paso Robles, 
Del Monte Jct. (for Del Monte) , 
Santa Cruz, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Merced, (for 
Yosemite) , Sacramento and 
All Points East of Auburn. 
Take “The Netherlands 
Route’ Steamers, San 
Francisco to Sacramento, 
No Additional Cost. 
Spend a few days or weeks 
at this delightful resort. 
Thirteen miles wide, 
Twenty-three miles long, 
Elevation one mile, 
Half mile deep. 
Anything from “roughing it” 
to luxury. 








| 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Los Angeles Offices 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones—Main 8322, 10171 
STATION Fifth and Central Ave. 
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Write Ideas for Moving Picture Plays 


YO CAN WRITE PHOTO PLAYS AND 
EARN $25. OR MORE WEEKLY 


WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW! 


t 
' * 
If you have ideas—if you can think—we will show you the secrets of this fascinating new profession Posi- 
tively no experience or literary excellence necessary. No ‘‘flowery language” is wanted 


en esfeslestesbe tae 


The demand for photoplays is practically unlimited. The big film manufacturers are “moving heaven and 
earth” in their attempts to get enough good plots to supply the ever increasing demand. They are offering $100 
and more, for single scenarios, or written ideas. 

We have received many letters from the film manufacturers, such as VITAGRAPH, EDISON, ESSENAY, 
LUBIN, SOLAX, IMP, REX, RELIANCE, CHAMPION, COMET, MELIES, ETC., urging us to send’ photo- 
plays to them. We want more writers and we'll gladly teach you the secrets of success. 

We are selling photoplays written by people who “never before wrote a line for publication.” ? 

Perhaps we can do the same for you. If you can think of only one good idea every week, and will write it 
out as directed by us, and it sells for only $25, a low figure, 


YOU WILL EARN $100 MONTHLY FOR SPARE TIME WORK 


FREE Send your name and address at once for free, copy of 
our illustrated book, “Moving Picture Playwriting.” 
Don’t hesitate. Don't argue. Write now and learn just what this new ptoféssion may mean for you and 
your future. 


NATIONAL AUTHOR’S R979-1543 Broadway 
INSTITUTE NEW YORK CITY 








1915 SAN DIEGO----SAN FRANCISCO 1915 








<5 10S ANGELES THE 
ne eon Southern Pacific Railroad 


Mea Tt 
of Mexico 


ry y G | traversing the Mexican Pacific 

states of 

| SONORA-SINALOA-TEPIC-JALISCO 
7 gives access to the ° 

RICHEST MINERAL SECTION 

OF, MEXICO 

and some of the 


BO IT LED BEER)| Best Irrigable Land on the Continent 


FEW AS GOOD Ltt 0 fa 
N ONY F BETTER H. LAWTON, G. P. A. 


GUAYMAS, SONORA, MEXICO 





TEL HOME 10857/| | |SUNSET |EAST 820 























OUT WEST ADVERTISING SECTION 











SAVINGS? 


ARE YOU RECEIVING SATISFACTORY DIVIDENDS ON YOUR 








Where can you find a safer in- 
vestment or a greater producer 
of large dividends than in build- 
ing “HOMES” such as shown 
in the illustration? 





We are building just such 
“HOMES” in the Hillandale 
Tract, comprising 204 of the 
most sightly foothill lots. 


Would you not like to be a 
shareholder in a company that 
builds such “HOMES?” 











Information can be obtained by addressing— 


PRUDENTIAL BUILDING & INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Dep’t of Publicity 575 Eagle Rock Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








The Man Who Put the 
EEs in FEET 








Look for this Trade-Mark Iicture on the 
Label when buyiug 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
Trade-Mark The Antiseptic ag ler for Tender, Achin; 
Feet. Sold everywhere. 25« > FREE, Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le. Roy, N. Y. 





ET ME START YOU IN THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS ANYWHERE. 


I started with an idea and $100.00 and made 
six hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 18 
months. I tell you WHAT TO DO AND HOW 
TO DOIT. Don’t be a wage slave; get out of 
the rut; get ent; get + py wake up and 
start NO Write and learn of my money- 
making mail order plans. My great FREE 
book, “How to Achieve Mail Order Success.” 
tells ‘all about m ~ | own achievements and how 
I equip, teach and get you started on very small 
capital. This book tells how to quickly start 
in your home, while otherwise employed. It 
is a B line to a Jarge income. Send for my new 
free book if you want to start a mail order business 
and start making money now. Address Presi- 
dent, Mail Order School, Suite 2285 Brecht 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. . 

















Egan School of Music 


and Drama 


FACULTY 
MUSICAL DEPARTMENT: 
Vocal: Thomas Taylor Drill 
Stanley F. Widener 
Florence Wadsworth Wallace 
Piano: Brahm van den Berg 
Edith Lillian Clark 
Dancing: Senora Matildita & Assistants 
Fencing: Richard Kruger & Assistants 
Drama: Frank C. Egan 
Maynard Lee Daggy 
Robert Ober 
Alfred Allen 
Florence A. Dobinson 
Zoe B. Fuller 
Violin: Jaime Overton 


LYCEUM DEPARTMENT—( Talent for 


all pur ) 
CLARA M. GREENING, Representative 


LOCATION — (After September, 1913) 
New Egan Building _Cor. Pico and Figueroa Sts. 
PRESENT LOCATION 
Entire Top Floor Majestic Theatre Bldg. 


FRANK C. EGAN, Principal and Director 
EDWARD NEFF, Secretary 


Phone 60371; Main 3357 (Barker Bros. pianos used) 























OUT WEST ADVERTISING SECTION 





A DOG’S FOOT 


Has a number of raised cushions which prevent slipping 
and take up the concussion over hard surfaces. 









ow 4 
* all surfaces. he tread surface formed with “ 
ribs, together with flat ended rubber studs, form a sur- 
face that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slip- 
pery surfaces. Mailed upon receipt of price. 


35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 


When ordering send a correct outline drawing of the bot- 


ildi tom of the heel of your boot. Order from your shoe 
422 Henne Building dealer. Dealers write for prices. 100-page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 


Call F 2577 C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON MASS. 


AMATEUR FINISHING IS OUR STUNT 
WE FLY HIGH ON QUALITY 
BUT HAVE HIT THE GROUND ON PRICE 


Removed to 623 South Spring St. 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM  fiovettinem.” AnvVvOCO., 427 North Main St Los Angeles 


PATENTS $ 180,340.00 $ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 





ae? 
\/ BAILEY’S “WON’T SLIP” RUBBER HEELS 


Embody this principle and insure ease and safety over 
” shaped 









































.’ . Books by George Wharton James. * 











HEROES OF CALIFORNIA. 515 pages, with eighty illustrations. 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.16. 

THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA; HOW TO SEE IT. An 
entirely new and complete guide book. 265 pages, with maps and 
48 pages of pictures. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63. 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 
RIVER IN ARIZONA. Mr. James’s original and instructive work 
on the Grand Canyon. 346 pages, with 23 full-page plates and 
77 illustrations in the text. Crown8vo. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 

THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION. 268 pages, 
with 16 full-page pictures and 50 half-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18. 

IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. An His- 
torical and Pictorial Account of the Franciscan Missions. The 
best book on the subject. 392 pages, with 142 illustrations from 
photographs showing the architecture, the interior decorations, 
furniture, pulpits, crosse s and candlesticks of the Missions, pictures 
of the Saints, ete. 8vo .$3.00 net; postpaid, $3.20. 

THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO DESERT (Southern Calif- 
ornia). Its Rivers and its Mountains, its Canyons and its Springs, 
its Life and its History pictured and described. The standard work 
on the Colorado Desert Region. With a colored frontispiece, 32 
full-page plates, and more than 300 pen and ink sketches by Carl 
Eytel. Svo. $2.50 net; express paid, $2.75. 

THROUGH RAMONA’S COUNTRY. 406 pages. Fully illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 

THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES. An autobiography of a Song Spar- 
row. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 

INDIAN BASKETRY. Fourth Edition, including ‘How to make In- 
dian and Other Baskets.. 412 pages. With 600 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75. 

HOW TO MAKE INDIAN AND OTHER BASKETS. 140 pages. With 
225 illustrations. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15. 

TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Baedeker 

. size for pocket. 507 pages, with illustrations. l6mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

WHAT THE WHITE RACE MAY LEARN FROM THE INDIAN. 

269 pages, 8&4 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilttop, $1.50; postpaid $1.75. 

CALIFORNIA BIRTHDAY. BOOK. Selections from the writings of 
Living California Authors, with biographical sketch of each and 
lists of books. 43 pages. 16mo. Cloth $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

AN APPRECIATION OF CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 

With four choice selections from his writings. $1.00. 


THE GUIDING LIGHT. A small Texbook on Sex Physiolgy for the young. Also a “How 
to Tell” for parents. In paper 50c, cloth $1.00. 

A LITTLE JOURNEY TO STRANGE PLACES AND PEOPLES, Being a vivid ac- 
count of the Indians and their homes of New Mexico and Arizona, including In- 
scription Rock, Zuni, Laguna, Acoma, the Lava flows, the Navahos, the Hopis 
land their Snake Dance, the Havasupais, the Grand Canyon, etc. ete. Fully Ill. 

269 pages, $1.00 net, postage 10c. 











Copies will always be autographed for those who desire and who order 
direct from the author, George Wharton James, 1098 N. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal., or “Out West,” 218 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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